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Organization of Serials Work 

for Manual and Automated Systems 

Mitsuko Collver 



In the absence of any convincing rationale or supporting evidence for alterna- 
tive ways of grouping serials activities for coordination, librarians have found 
it hard to choose among different organizational structures for serials man- 
agement. The principle of reciprocal interdependence is recommended as a 
theoretical basis for the grouping of serials activities. A successful application 
of the principle to serials management in a university library is described. An 
appraisal of the expected organizational impact of automation leads to the 
conclusion that a structure based on this principle will be equally as effective 
for automation as for manual operation. 

.A.S the VOLUME, complexity, and cost of serial publications have in- 
creased geometrically in recem years, libraries have found it necessary 
to participate in resource sharing, to adopt better technical tools and 
procedures such as on-line systems, and to develop more efficient 
organizational structures for handling serials. In making critical man- 
agement decisions in these times of rapid change, librarians have been 
able to turn to the journals of librarianship for ideas on many serials 
topics. On one topic, however, the journals have little to offer. To this 
day, library publications continue the traditional avoidance of the sub- 
ject of serials organization that was deplored by Gable in 1935 1 and by 
Victoria Johnson in 1973.- There have been a few publications advo- 
cating formation of a separate serials department including 
cataloging, 11 but the influential and widely read serials textbook 
Osborn's Serials Publications 4 has only a brief and inconclusive discus- 
sion of the subject. He mentions some of the pros and cons of differ- 
ent modes of organization of serials work without recommending any 
one way. 

Meanwhile, many organizational changes have occurred as libraries 
have sought ways of coping with their serials problems. As a result, 
today there is a great diversity of practices in the organization of se- 
rials work among libraries, ranging from the traditional division of the 
work among acquisitions, cataloging, and public services departments 
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to separate serials departments that handle all, most, or few of the 
major serials functions. 3 This diversity seems to have stemmed from 
the fact that each library has tried to supply its own answers to its own 
problems in the absence of any form of consensus within the library 
profession. Under these circumstances, a technical services librarian 
faced with a serials organization problem will obtain little guidance 
either from other libraries or from the available literature. 

This is not to say that there is a lack of advocacy for particular 
forms of organization. There are three reasons, however, for remain- 
ing unconvinced by arguments that one form is preferable to another: 
(1) the present various methods of organization adopted by libraries 
were often based on nonrational factors such as historical accidents, 
special circumstances, personnel arrangements, or architectural con- 
straints and not on farsighted administrative planning based on a 
theory that can explain why one form of organization should work 
better than the other; (2) the existing systems have not been evaluated 
objectively or scientifically; (3) facing the trend toward adoption of 
computers in library operations including serials work, librarians are 
uncertain regarding the organizational structure that will be the best 
for the technology of the future. 

In short, as Dyal remarked upon surveying serials management in 
forty-six Texas libraries, there appears to be no science of serials. The 
discovery of the tremendous range of differences led him to wonder 
whether any principles of serials management really exist. If they do, 
they are seldom discovered and rarely shared. 6 This paper is offered 
as a step toward the development of the kind of science of serials that 
Dyal had in mind. 

Principles of Grouping for Coordination 

The goal of serials management is to deliver as promptly as possible 
the serials and periodicals that the patrons of the library need. To 
achieve this ultimate goai, libraries carry out several activities manually 
or on-line: selection of titles to purchase, preorder searching, order- 
ing, receiving and check-in, claiming missing issues, updating holdings 
information, precatalog searching, cataloging, recataloging, production 
and maintenance of the catalogs, binding, and public service of 
periodicals. Each operation is essential, and all are highly interdepen- 
dent. Public services cannot be satisfactorily performed unless all other 
operations are well maintained, and no one operation can be substan- 
tially improved unless improvements are made in the others on which 
it is dependent. The lack or malfunctioning of any of the major op- 
erations will adversely affect the ultimate goal. 

Serials management consists of supervision and coordination of the 
several serials- related technical service functions. Management can be 
effective only when these functions are grouped and organized in a 
way that will facilitate communication among them, and will assure 
that decisions affecting any one function will support the other func- 
tions. If there is to be a science of serials management, it should help 
us discover the most productive ways of grouping these activities. 
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Seeing that very little research has been done on serials management 
per se, we can begin by borrowing from studies of other types of 
organizations. 

In Organizations in Action, James D. Thompson reviews some of the 
findings of research on the question of grouping for coordination and 
develops a set of propositions that can provide the basis for designing 
a system of coordination in seriais or in any other field. 7 Thompson 
begins with the concept of interdependence. If one activity affects 
another, the two are interdependent, and coordination becomes neces- 
sary to see that they affect one another in mutually beneficial rather 
than destructive ways. There are three kinds of interdependence, each 
of which has its own coordination requirements. 

Pooled interdependence is the simplest type. It is defined as inter- 
dependence that arises by use of a common resource or facilities. For 
example, all departments of a library share the use of the public cata- 
log. Coordination of the use of a common resource is relatively easy to 
accomplish through standardization and rules. 

The second type is sequential interdependence, in which there is a 
one-way flow of operations in the manner of an assembly line. In this 
type, the output of one operation is the input to the next one down 
the line. There is relatively little reverse flow of work except perhaps 
to return work for correction of errors. Sequential interdependence is 
coordinated by plans. Each operating unit in a sequence must know 
what volume of work flow to expect and must maintain adequate 
staffing, equipment, and supplies to keep this volume flowing through 
on schedule. 

The most complex type of interdependence, and the type that is the 
most cosdy to coordinate, is reciprocal interdependence. In this type, 
each function requires repeated inputs from and interaction with the 
other functions. The work process cannot be predetermined by plans 
but must be carried out by mutual adjustment between the workers 
and the object they are working on. Neither the process nor its out- 
come can be predicted or predetermined by rules and plans. 

Figure 1 summarizes the three types of interdependence and indi- 
cates the type and costliness of coordination involved in each. The de- 
gree of necessity for grouping activities together is clearly implied by 
the type of interdependence. It is essential that people whose actions 
are reciprocally interdependent work together as a team. Those who 
are sequentially interdependent should be located near to one another 
to facilitate transmittal of the work in process, but they need not in- 
teract continually. Those who use a common resource need only to 
use the resource according to the rules, but they need not interact 
with one another.* 

These considerations led Thompson to state the following basic 
guidelines for grouping activities. "The basic units are formed to 
handle reciprocal interdependence, if any. If there is none, then the 

*They may, of course, get together occasionally to revise the rules. The rule-making 
activity itself involves the rule makers in a reciprocal relationship. 
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Figure 1 

Chart of Types of Interdependence and Coordination 



basic units are shaped according to sequential interdependence, if any. 
If neither of the more complicated types of interdependence exists, 
the basic units are shaped according to common processes." 8 

When functions in the flow of work are sequentially interdependent 
(the work flows from A to B but not from B to A), they may be 
grouped together in sequential order to form groups of convenient 
size for. coordination. For example, in handling a monograph title in a 
large library, the flow of work is sequentially interdependent. The 
functions of preorder searching, ordering, receiving, precatalog 
searching, cataloging, card production, processing, circulation, etc., 
flow in one direction. When a hook is purchased, cataloged, labeled, 
and sent to the stacks, that is about the end of processing the title. 
Since the whole work flow is sequentially interdependent, the flow 
easily can be divided into sections such as acquisitions, cataloging, and 
circulation, in order to obtain departments of optimum size for super- 
vision. 

In contrast, during the lifetime of a serial publication, which may be 
three months or a hundred years, these major activities are repeated. 
Each time the title or issuing body changes, the publisher or frequen- 
cy changes, the publication is suspended, ceases, or starts again, the 
size or format changes, special issues appear, or subscriptions are 
dropped or added, the flow of the work is interrupted, or moves in all 
directions among various serials activities. Thus the functions involved 
in processing a serial title have reciprocal interdependence. Work is 
done by interaction, and no function can continue for long without 
reactions from other activities. In this type of interdependence, the 
cost of coordination is highest, and it receives the highest priority as a 
criterion for grouping activities. Thus, according to Thompson's 
theory, all serials-related activities should be grouped into one unit for 
the benefit of maximum coordination. 

In many libraries, both serials cataloging and monograph cataloging 
are done in the cataloging department. According to Thompson's 
principles, however, serials catalogers and monograph catalogers are 
in a relationship of pooled interdependence, and their work can be 
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coordinated by standardization and rules. In this case, standardization 
is provided by the Anglo-American cataloging code, the shelflist, inter- 
nal manuals, and memoranda. The cost of this type of coordination is 
low, and it should be given the lowest priority in forming work 
groups. 

If Thompson's theory is correct and if it has been correctly under- 
stood and applied to serials operations, then a reorganization of serials 
in accordance with his principles of grouping activities should bring 
about a reduction of coordination problems and increased efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

Applying the Principles in a University Library 

In 1974, in response to repeated complaints about serials services, 
the Library of the State University of New York (SUNY) at Stony 
Brook undertook a serials reorganization study. At that time, serial 
publications were handled differently by different sections of the Ac- 
quisitions and Cataloging Departments, depending on whether they 
were: (1) serials, which are issued annually or less frequently than 
annually; (2) periodicals, which are issued more frequently than 
annually; or (3) monographic series, which are essentially separate 
works with a common series title. This manner of dividing the work 
had led to a division of similar operations among different sections of 
the Acquisitions Department and the Cataloging Department, each 
section being inflexibly assigned to handle only one type of publica- 
tion. The results were duplication of effort and files, inconsistent, 
illogical treatment of publications, errors, and delays. 

The detrimental effects of this structure were felt by library staff 
and patrons, who complained of slowness in ordering, failure to 
check-in promptly, delay in delivering issues to shelves and to the 
branch libraries, an excessive number of missing issues, failure to keep 
holdings cards current, and delay in the provision of bibliographic 
information. 

After some months of study, it was decided to group serials activi- 
ties together in a single department for coordination. The responsibili- 
ties of the new Serials Department include most phases of serials 
handling for both main and branch libraries. Two functions not in- 
cluded are selection of titles to order, assigned to Collection Develop- 
ment, and servicing of the bound volumes shelved in the stacks, which 
remains the responsibility of the Circulation Department. Once the 
current issues or volumes are delivered to the branch libraries by the 
Serials Department, each branch is responsible for subsequent proces- 
sing, including binding. 

The Organizational Design and Rationale 

The newly created Serials Department has responsibility for three 
major serials activities: acquisition, cataloging, and public service. The 
interdependence of these three major activities is represented by the 
overlapping circles of Figure 2. The administration of serials work, 
which coordinates, controls, and balances resources of the three major 
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Figure 2 

Diagram of Interdependence and Grouping of Serials Activities 

activities, is located in the center of the diagram. In medium and large 
libraries there must be someone who is responsible on a full-time basis 
for making means relate administratively to the ends of serials 
management. 

The placement of specific operations within the chart indicates the 
relative closeness or distance between tasks in the flow of work. While 
some operations are closely linked, as for example check-in and claim- 
ing, they are all interdependent. It would be misleading to draw a 
flowchart with a start and an end for serials operations. 

"Bibliographic decision making" is placed in the center because it is 
the controlling activity for all the others. The importance of availabil- 
ity of the serials catalogers in the Serials Department cannot be over- 
emphasized. In every project, their professional input and guidance 
are important elements in producing high-quality results. The essen- 
tial weakness of serials handling in many libraries lies in the lack of 
active participation of catalogers in overall serials work. In almost ev- 
ery aspect of serials operations — ordering, searching, cataloging, 
check-in, and binding — bibliographic control plays the key role. Usual- 
ly the person who possesses this knowledge is a serials cataloger. The 
catalogers' intimate participation and assistance are essential to main- 
tain a high quality of serials operations. 9 
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The rationale for including the function of servicing the current 
issues in the periodicals reading room of the main library is that un- 
bound and incomplete volumes are still "in process" in the technical 
services and it is best that they be handled by serials personnel, even 
though they are shelved in the public area for patrons' use. Serials 
personnel deliver, shelve, and remove them daily, and check them fre- 
quently for missing, lost, and damaged issues to be claimed or pur- 
chased. Some issues are waiting for arrival of indexes to be bound 
with them or microforms to replace them, or waiting to be cataloged. 
Questions asked at the front counter in the periodicals reading room 
are mainly about the location and availability of bound and unbound 
periodicals. 

The grouping of all serials- related activities and personnel together 
into a serials department prepares the way both for smoother techni- 
cal service operations and for more effective public service. Within the 
new department at Stony Brook, we eliminated physical fragmentation 
of serials work, files, and personnel; eliminated duplicate effort, over- 
lapping functions, and inconsistency in handling similar materials and 
problems; gained a flexible pool of workers, talent, and technical 
knowledge; and improved the communication among serials workers. 
On the public services side, the clear assignment of 'responsibility for 
serials made it more likely that serials problems brought in bv patrons 
and library staff would be taken care of promptly and authoritatively. 
At least in this test case, the unified serials department has proved to 
be an effective structure for serials management. 

On to Automation 

It is not enough, however, that the serials department is founded 
on administrative science principles and tested in practice. One more 
question remains to be answered before this type of organization can 
be recommended for other libraries, and that question is, Will the 
same structure be equally as appropriate for automation as for a manual 
system of operation? This issue is considered in two stages, by dealing 
first with the long-run prospects of automation and then with the 
process of conversion from manual to on-line operations. 

In the long run, the impact of automation on the unified serials de- 
partment will be a proportionate reduction of staff in those functions 
that are performed by the new technology. The department may be- 
come smaller, but its primary basis for existing, which is to coordinate 
the reciprocal interdependence involved in management of the unique 
local serials collection, will remain as strong as ever. 

Automation reduces the need to group serials and monograph cat- 
aloged together for coordination. With a manual system, the sharing 
of the shelf! ist, cataloging tools, card production typists, and the au- 
thority file gives a reason for serials and monograph catalogers to 
work together. With automation these resources are still shared but 
the users have access to them through terminals, which need not be 
grouped together physically. The same tendency of automation to les- 
sen the need for physical sharing of files among departments applies 
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to the acquisitions functions of serials and monographs. Looking 
ahead to automation's impact on relations between serials and public 
services departments, we can again see a lessening of the problems of 
interdepartmental communication. With manual check-in of serials, 
reference personnel often call receivers to ask if a volume has arrived. 
With an on-line system, reference workers can have this information 
instantaneously on their own terminals. 

All evidence thus points to the conclusion that the unified serials 
department is well adapted to automation. From the perspective of 
administrative science, automation deals with pooled interdependence, 
achieving efficiency and coordination by grouping shared and stan- 
dardized functions and facilities together in regional and national cen- 
ters. It does not manage the reciprocal type of interdependence on which 
the unified serials department is based. With a manual system, the 
formation of a separate serials department breaks up some groupings 
that had been based on pooled interdependence, such as the grouping 
of serials catalogers with monograph catalogers. Automation decreases 
the value of such pooled groupings within the library by transferring 
coordination functions to the central on-line system. Thus automation 
weakens the argument for other structures and throws the advantage 
to the unified serials department. 

Complete automation is still a long way off. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture most libraries will need to cope with partial automation and 
gradual conversion from manual to on-line systems. The unified se- 
rials department has proven highly adaptable in this transitional 
period, which actually demands more personnel and more work-force 
flexibility and coordination than either the old manual system or the 
future automated system. It is a period in which personnel are needed 
to maintain the established manual system, to carry out projects of 
conversion to on-line systems, and to operate the new systems once 
they have been set up. 

The Stony Brook Library is a member of the SUNY/OCLC net- 
work. About the time the basic serials reorganization was completed, 
on-line serials searching in the OCLC data base and cataloging and 
catalog card production for serials became available. These new tools 
were phased in very smoothly in the new department. Currently a 
retrospective conversion of serials bibliographic records is under way, 
while the daily on-line activities in searching and cataloging are being 
carried on. The library also has begun preparations to adopt the 
OCLC serials control subsystem and union list of serials. Adoption of 
on-line serials check-in is being delayed until claiming becomes avail- 
able and is proven to be dependable. 

Conversion requires coordination, setting priorities, and com- 
munication between serials cataloging and check-in functions. Within a 
single department, this coordination can be accomplished smoothly 
with understanding of the necessity of each action, and without writ- 
ing memos or calling meetings among sections of different depart- 
ments. When all serials functions are in one department, the depart- 
ment has the ability to change and control all the factors involved in 
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conversion, and the adoption of the new tool is accomplished with a 
minimum of friction and delay. 

Automation and Organization 

The discussion up to this point should not be taken to imply that 
automation will have no impact on the internal structure of libraries. 
On the contrary, automation can be expected to exert an influence 
toward the creation of separate serials departments where they do not 
already exist. Also, it is interesting to speculate that automation may 
favor the parallel formation of a single monographs department. In 
the automated technical services division of the future there may be 
two departments, divided according to the flow of work and the de- 
gree of interdependence of tasks. In manual processing of mono- 
graphs there is a division of labor between preorder searching, pre- 
cataloging searching, and cataloging. With automation these three 
functions can be handled by the same person at the terminal. When a 
large number of personnel are involved, it is still advisable to keep ac- 
quisitions and cataloging separate, but if automation reduces the 
personnel requirements by as much as half, the two monograph de- 
partments may be united into one department of optimum size for 
administration. 

From the foregoing, it appears that automation only reinforces the 
advantages of the separate serials department. The plans of a particu- 
lar library need not stand in the way of the creation of a serials de- 
partment according to the principles discussed in this paper, regard- 
less of whether the library is to remain totally in a manual system, has 
contemplated the conversion to an automated system, or has been ful- 
ly or partially automated. 

Conclusions 

By applying Thompson's theory of grouping for coordination to the 
organization of serials handling, it is apparent that serials functions 
should be grouped together for coordination, since they are recipro- 
cally interdependent. The organizational and procedural changes 
based on this principle at the SUNY Stony Brook Library have re- 
sulted in many improvements in both manual and automated han- 
dling of serials work. 

The typical problems of serials management, abundantly discussed 
in the library literature, cannot be solved simply by adopting the 
OCLC system or any other system. Before the new technology can be 
useful, the library must have accurate data in well-organized manual 
files. Otherwise, automation will only multiply errors and transmit 
them throughout the land. The procedural changes that have been 
described proved to be necessary steps in preparation for automation 
of serials, and the centralized serials department has been readily 
adaptable to the conversion process. 

Will the centralization of serials functions work as well in other li- 
braries? Obviously, one successful experience is no assurance that 
similar efforts will succeed in all cases. The rationale for the reorga- 
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nization assumes other things equal, and other things are not always 
equal. Besides the basic condition of grouping operations rationally, 
there are other conditions to be met, such as: (1) strong leadership by 
responsible management; (2) support, cooperation, and understanding 
of the library administration and colleagues; and (3) good staff 
support. 

Where these other requirements can be met, a strong case can be 
made for reorganization along the lines that have been described 
here. The centralized organization of serials work will mobilize the 
flexible pool of workers and talent that is needed both to improve 
manual operations and to accomplish the conversion to automation. 
Legible, accurate, and updated contents of various serials files and 
versatile and disciplined personnel in a well-organized serials depart- 
ment are the basic prerequisites for the productive automation of se- 
rials. These factors are best obtained in a department that places its 
top priority on achievement of the goals of serials management. 
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Use Studies of Library Collections 



Robert N. Broadus 



The most important general conclusions reached so far through use studies of 
library materials are judged to be: (1) recorded use in many libraries is low; 
(2) use within the library parallels circulation; (3) past use predicts future 
use; (4) recent materials are used more frequently; and (5) Americans use few 
foreign-language materials. Problems of measurement and interpretation are 
discussed. 

I DEFINE USE STUDIES as those that start with a group of library 
materials, then try to determine what use, or how much use, they re- 
ceive. A user study, on the other hand, begins with people and asks 
whether, or how much, they use library materiaLs, and perhaps what 
kinds of resources. Thus the so-called Pitt study, starting with the 
works acquired by a university library in 1969, is a use study. The 
1975 Gallup Poll on the "Role of Libraries in America" is a user study. 
For an example of a combination there is the American Psychological 
Association's inquiry: What practitioners read Psychological Bulletin} 

Library Literature has one heading for "Use and User Studies," but in 
Library & Information. Science Abstracts there is a division. Class E/H in- 
cludes user studies while class J is for use studies, but the categories 
are not discrete. Furthermore, in class KIM. "Library Stock and Mate- 
rials," use studies are found frequently. 

In any event, this distinction is made only for the sake of analysis 
and discussion. Faced with making decisions in a library, one need not 
probe inner consciousness to ask: "Am 1 acting on the basis of use, or 
user, or some other sort of research?" 

My method will be simply to tell you the conclusions from use stud- 
ies that I consider the most fundamental and then to mention briefly 
a lew difficulties with this approach. I have narrowed the survey to 
five points, though others plainly are important also. Obviously, there 
will not be uniform opinion on what these five are nor even agree- 
ment on whether they have been substantiated. I shall state them in 
rather general terms. 

1. Use studies have pointed up the fact that in many libraries, espe- 
cially large academic and research libraries, there are miles of 
books that are not borrowed for years and years. 



Robert N. Broadus is a professor at the School of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Edited version of paper presented at "Use and the User," a 
program meeting sponsored by the Collection Development Committee and other units 
of the Resources Section on June 26, 1979. 
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The highly controversial study at Pittsburgh claims that in the 
Hillman Library, only 51.6 percent of the monographs circulated 
at all during an entire seven-year period. Nearly half did not 
have one recorded use. 1 When this news broke, there was a good 
deal of gasping and astonishment plus no little dismay, but all of 
us who had sneaked through subterranean stacks, snatching at 
the chains of naked light bulbs, already had a fair impression: 
many of these books have been handled only on the annual visit 
of the cleaning person. 

And there was previous documentary evidence as well. For 
one, in 1958 and 1959, Nothiesen studied use of serials over 
twelve months in the John Crerar Library. The library, then in 
downtown Chicago, had absolutely closed stacks: therefore all use 
was recorded in the circulation files. Of the ten thousand serial 
titles owned by the library, some six thousand (60 percent of the 
runs) did not circulate during the twelve months. About 40 per- 
cent, or 3,988 titles, were used, but 2,582 of these were borrowed 
only one to five times each. 2 All this occurred in a library serving 
high-level research people. 

In the pioneering study by Fussier and Simon, University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1961, it was found that of a sample of mono- 
graph titles accessioned by the library in 1944-53, more than 
half had not been withdrawn during the following five-year 
period. 3 These books were comparatively new acquisitions — not 
the ancient curious volumes of forgotten lore. 

What of smaller academic institutions? Ettelt found that of the 
titles accessioned by his library in 1969, 71 percent did not circu- 
late in a fifteen-month period in 1977-78. Of those acquired a 
year later, 83 percent were not checked out. 4 The use of more 
recent works was a little better. Hostrop says that of the fourteen 
thousand holdings at College of the Desert, "79.2 per cent of the 
collection never left the library" in a thirteen-month period. 5 
{Even his theft rate must have been low!) Thus, while junior col- 
leges do not have the great percentages of disused and unused 
books that university libraries have, the evidence is rather strik- 
ing nevertheless. 

Public libraries have much greater per-title use, but there have 
been few detailed studies of them. A major factor is the public 
librarians' greater propensity for discarding. 

Another view of the little-recorded -use phenomenon is the 80/ 
20 rule publicized by Trueswell: Eighty percent of circulation 
comes from 20 percent of the collection, with variations such as 
90/50 and so on. (One turned out to be 80/42.41.) 

The Bradford or Ziph distribution is an aspect of the same 
basic pattern. If one chooses a topic and lists the journal articles 
that pertain to it, a few periodical titles each will have a huge 
number of articles; many runs each will have few or no articles. 
For each subject field, a small number of periodicals is cited over 
and over; many are cited only infrequently. 

One impact of all these studies has been to reinforce the judg- 
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ment that no library should try to be complete for any communi- 
ty of users. If it is, it apparently will have to collect and store 
thousands or millions of items that will be used once a decade or 
even less frequently. So far, there seems no escape from that 
fact. 

Applications, however, are not always easy to make. For in- 
stance, the Pittsburgh study tabulated 1974 circulation according 
to number of times each item was borrowed. The distribution 
follows the Bradford-Ziph law in that a few items circulated 
heavily, twenty or more times each, while many items were bor- 
rowed only one or two times each. But note the dilemma: Of 
217,119 transactions (circulations) during the year, 63,526 in- 
volved items that circulated only one time each. 7 Did the librar- 
ians make wise decisions when they acquired these low-use 
books? If these titles had been rejected, then circulation as a 
whole might have been reduced by 29 percent, or on 63,526 
occasions the reader would have obtained a book of lower prior- 
ity than originally desired. 

In addition to recorded circulation, there is also the question 
of consultation in the building, an important kind of use to be 
discussed below. But, all told, these studies have pointed up 
more sharply an old problem for research libraries particularly: 
little use — especially little recorded use — of so many library re- 
sources. 

2. The next generalization I think of significance is that use of 
materials in the building seems to be parallel and proportional to 
circulation. Fussier and Simon chose a sample of stack books and 
placed in each a questionnaire that would be revealed only when 
the book was opened. In half of these books they also concealed 
a pen that the user could take as a token payment for complet- 
ing the questionnaire. The results: "Books that develop little re- 
corded use (circulation) develop little browsing, and books that 
develop much recorded use develop much browsing, except for 
the highest use books." 8 

McGrath, at the University of Southwestern Louisiana Uni- 
versity Library, counted books left on desks and tables and ana- 
lyzed them according to thirty-eight subjects. The subjects that 
showed heavy use by this measure were those which accounted 
for more circulation (as a rule), and vice versa; for instance, in 
economics 59 were used in the library, 169 checked out; more 
books in the field of English were used, with 665 used inside and 
more than 2,000 checked out. 9 In England, Harris, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Polytechnic, 10 and Hindle and Buckland, at the Uni- 
versity of Lancaster, 11 found similar relationships, as did the Pitt 
study in this country. 12 

Note, however, that though use within the library seems pro- 
portional to recorded circulation, we do not know much about 
the ratio. McGrath (counting only books left on desks and tables) 
found inside uses to be lower than circulation. Fussier and Simon 
(counting items removed from shelves) said, "There is consider- 
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ably more browsing (as measured by the number of touches) 
than recorded use . . . maybe 3 to 9 times as much." 13 The dif- 
ference probably is accounted for by the ways of measurement. 
Some people do pull books off the shelves, examine them, then 
reshelve them, and don't leave them strewn around. Harris, at 
Newcastle, placed a slip of paper in each of a sample of books, so 
that it would be disturbed only if the book were handled, then 
went back later to count the slips missing or changed. He con- 
cluded that "the number of books receiving any consultation at 
all is 20 times as high as the number being used at desks and not 
being re-shelved." 14 For every book left on a table, nineteen were 
at least touched and then put back. In this case, the ratio varied 
remarkably by subject. Nurses tended to set things back on the 
shelf. (Fortunately, he didn't check library science students.) 

In short, it is difficult to measure the amount of use in library 
buildings, though we are fairly sure that it mirrors in some re- 
spects (e.g., by class of books) the recorded circulation. 
3. Studies of use have pretty well demonstrated for most libraries 
that the best way to predict the titles that are going to be called 
for next year is to note the ones used in the immediate past. This 
fact is of great practical value in deciding what to discard or send 
to storage. 

Again, the Fussier-Simon work, which investigated several 
criteria such as language and age of materials, found earlier use 
to be the most significant in determining later use. 15 Trueswell, 
in a study of three libraries — at Northwestern University, the 
University of Massachusetts, and Mt. Holyoke College — found 
very nearly identical data for each: About 93 percent of the books 
that circulated had been checked out during the previous five 
years. 16 To look at a study of a small public library in Iowa, Eg- 
gers noted that 93 percent of all returned books had circulated 
in the previous one year. 17 Slote's dissertation on adult fiction in 
five public libraries reached the same general conclusion. 18 

Something of the same pattern has been observed by way of 
citation counts. Line, for instance, found that those articles in 
Physical Review that had been cited heavily immediately after 
their publication were cited frequently during the next twelve 
years. If a paper was not referred to very much right after pub- 
lication, it had less chance of being cited often in later years. 19 

Sociologist Robert Merton has termed such phenomena exam- 
ples of the "Matthew Principle," referring to the words of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospel according to Matthew: "For unto everyone 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance." In other 
words, it is easier for a millionaire to get an extra ten thousand 
dollars than for a pauper to do so. Derek de Solla Price uses the 
expression "cumulative advantage distribution." 20 (Jesus might 
have put it that way had he been at Yale.) A paper (A) is cited by 
another author. Those who read the latter then are more likely 
to look up paper A because of the citation, and in turn to make 
reference to it in their own writings. Then new readers are led to 
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paper A. It has been shown by many studies that people seek 
particular books or articles in the library because of bibliographic 
citations to them. This is one reason why citation counts show a 
Bradford distribution— a few works receiving many citations, 
many works receiving few. 

Some studies do indicate that for high-use materials the per- 
centage of decline in use is greater. For instance, Fussier and 
Simon found that some books not used at all in one three-year 
period 21 received an average of 0.102 uses each during the next 
three years. But these titles had nowhere to go but up. Still, the 
heavily used books in one period tended to be used more in suc- 
ceeding years than did other books. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that, of the present books 
and articles in the library, the ones most likely to be in demand 
in the future are the ones used in the immediate past. When 
someone at Harvard goes into the library and consults a book, 
the odds are increased (very slightly, of course) that the same 
title will be asked for across the country in Berkeley. 
4. A further finding, perhaps on the surface contradictory to the 
previous one, is that recent materials receive the most use. This 
fact is emphasized over and over in citation studies, especially in 
the experimental sciences and to a large extent in the social sci- 
ences. Even in the humanities, whereas the source materials that 
writers make reference to are old (for instance, the works of 
Shakespeare), the critical works cited tend to be recent — at least 
Miller so concluded after a brief analysis of citations in American 
Literature. 22 

Morse, studying a sample of books at the MIT libraries, said, 
"On the average, book circulation diminishes as the book ages, 
rapidly at first then levelling off." 23 Again the Pitt study agrees. 
Fussier and Simon pointed out that for all books, the "average 
use . . . appears to be in a continuous decline," but books more 
than a hundred years old circulated about as much per title as 
those aged seventy to one hundred. 24 

Perhaps, however, the point should be stated in reverse: Older 
materials seem to be used more than some people think. Patterns 
of "decay" or "ohsolescence" are not linear or regular. There- 
fore, to bury books merely because they are old and seem to be 
dead, or even to refuse to buy such books, is not warranted by 
the facts. 

The most thorough analysis of the literature relating to 
obsolescence was done by Line and Sandison for Journal of Docu- 
mentation in 1974. They point out the difficulty " of interpreting 
such studies. 25 Though citation counts and surveys of use in li- 
braries do imply that aged materials are no longer used much, it 
should be remembered that older works do not exist in great 
quantities, or libraries do not make them available. If a library 
has a shelf-mile of materials published in 1978 and forty shelf- 
feet of materials published in 1918, then it is no wonder that last 
year's works received more citations and more use than works 
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published sixty years ago. The American Historical Review had 856 
pages in 1903; it carried 1,452 pages in 1978— one reason why 
the 1978 volume will receive the more citations. 

In this sense, points three and four are in some harmony. Use 
is a predictor of use, though that use does generally decline over 
the years. 

5. Another notable finding of use studies is that Americans on the 
whole, even scholars (with the exception of certain fields), do not 
utilize a great quantity of foreign-language materials. 

In the social sciences 90 to 99 percent of the materials cited by 
U.S. writers are in the English language. The sciences generally 
run higher in use of foreign- languages resources. The humani- 
ties vary sharply from field to field, with art historians favoring 
European languages, and people in American literature obvious- 
ly favoring English. 

Even then, there is good reason to think that citation counts 
overrate the use of foreign-language materials, as compared with 
circulation from libraries. Most citation studies are based on the 
writings of scholars or research people— a level "higher," more 
"serious" than that of the average user of a university li- 
brary. Heussman studied references made in English-language 
theological journals and compared the results with circulation in 
two seminary libraries. Of the citations, 52.6 percent were in 
English, but circulation from the libraries was 95.5 percent 
English. 26 Few foreign-language materials were borrowed by 
seminarians and faculty; many such languages were cited in jour- 
nals. Other studies indicate the same discrepancy. 

In England, Wood and Bower analyzed the social science mate- 
rials requested of the National Lending Library (as it was known 
then): 98.4 percent* were for items in English. 37 

I once had a student check a small university library where 10 
percent of the holdings were in foreign languages. Of items in 
circulation, only 1 percent were in foreign languages. Another 
student in a different university found that 39 percent of the 
holdings were in foreign languages, but circulation was only 1 1 
percent. In each case, the foreign-language works in the library 
were greatly underrepresented in circulation. The relatively little 
apparent use received by foreign-language materials may be re- 
grettable, but it seems pretty well demonstrated in the U.S.A. 
and the United Kingdom. 
Other conclusions reached by use studies could, of course, be men- 
tioned (there have been so many such efforts in recent years), and lists 
of important periodical titles could be presented, but these five points 
seem to me at the moment the most significant. 

I don't know whether to emphasize the value of use studies, or to 
stress their limitations and difficulties. Some expect too little from 
them, some too much. We do need better predictions of what people 
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need and are likely to request. Our large academic libraries have 
quantities of books that apparently are seldom consulted; yet satisfac- 
tion rates hover around the 50 percent mark. Somehow, books they 
warn are not there; the ones they find are not the ones they want. 
(That is really a little too severe, of course.) But almost any studies 
that help us improve are worthwhile. 

And yet, most use studies so far are rather blunt. Our measure- 
ments are not precise enough. When a book is checked out, what does 
that really say about use? Can you find out by asking people? (I once 
had a student claim that he should be allowed to renew a book with a 
hold on it because he had not had time to read the thing on the first 
borrowing.) One book may be studied for twenty hours, another for 
ten minutes. Meier (at Michigan) found that a book might be taken 
from reserve and passed along to as many as six people on the basis 
of the one recorded charge. 28 

Meier suggested a more precise measure of use, the "item-use -day." 
If I look at a slide for two minutes this afternoon, that is one item- 
use-day. If I spent two hours this morning and one this afternoon 
reading a detective story, that is one item- use-day. If I made a valu- 
able discovery by consulting a treatise on physiology (the least likely of 
the three), still only one item-use-day is counted, Meier's measure, 
therefore, is rather gross, but is more precise than most of the others. ' 

Unrecorded use is even more difficult to measure. We may observe 
people carefully in the library, but that is expensive. Even then, if a 
patron is alternately gazing at a library book and whispering to a fel- 
low sufferer, to what extent is the book being used? Can we depend 
on counts of books left on tables? How many volumes are consulted 
and then reshelved in spite of library signs' to the contrary? Open 
stacks affect the amount of use in the building. What of other aspects 
of the situation? If I locate a book close to an empty shelf in the 
stacks, so that I can check a few pages without going to a carrel, I'll 
consult the book, then set it back in the vacant notch, so that it isn't 
left on a table to be counted. Lighting is a factor. In other words, 
many different conditions help to determine the amount of use in the 
building, thus making such use hard to measure. 

More fundamental, these studies try to determine what has been 
used, not what should have been used. For instance, with respect to 
foreign -language materials; A librarian may decide that because a cer- 
tain German work is more accurate than its English -language counter- 
part, that title should be obtained in spite of its predicted low use. 
Furthermore, people consult only the resources to which thev have ac- 
cess. However valuable the treatise, if the patron doesn't know about it 
or can't reach it, that person doesn't use it. Use studies will always face 
this limitation. 

To base future decisions on past use represents also a heavy mea- 
sure of conservatism. It fails to provide new and different resources to 
meet fresh interests. 

But these difficulties are present in almost every attempt to measure 
things of presumed value to human beings— from toothpaste to inter- 
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state highways. In spite of these difficulties, use studies are valuable. 
We have learned a good deal from them. The more evidence we can 
gather, the better we'll be able to build and manage collections that 
meet the needs of our users. 
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The More Practical 
Microfilm — Vesicular 



Don M. Avedon 



There is a trend toward the use of nonsilver microfilm. Vesicular film, being 
one of these nonsilver films, has a tot going for it in terms of convenience, 
cost, and durability. This article explains, on a nontechnical basis, how 
vesicular film works, describes its components and image properties, and tells 
how it can be wrf. Libraries can save money by using vesicular microfilm, 
and at the same time have a more efficient medium. 



XVLTHOUGH INFLATION AND MATERIALS SHORTAGES are causing 
almost all prices to rise, the rate of increase is not equal for all prod- 
ucts. Some new materials may have better properties at lower costs 
than the traditional products and materials with which we are familiar. 
Therefore, we must continuously learn about new items and compare 
the characteristics against the cost. One new product of interest to 
microfilm users is vesicular film, which, in the opinion of this author, 
has many better characteristics than silver-gelatin film, costs less, and, 
for most applications in libraries, is more useful. 

Vesicular film is sometimes called thermal film because it is de- 
veloped by heat. These films are composed of a tough, plastic, sensi- 



simply produced, without chemicals and in a normally lit room. 

Image Formation 

In a duplicating application, the film is exposed to ultraviolet light, 
which is directed through a master film held in direct contact with the 
vesicular duplicating film. Only clear areas on the master film allow 
the ultraviolet tight to pass through to the vesicular duplicating film 
and result in opaque areas in the duplicate. Opaque areas in the mas- 
ter, on the other hand, will give clear areas in the duplicate. The film 
is developed by being subjected to heat for a moment. The film is 
fixed by a second exposure to ultraviolet light. (See figure I.) 
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Figure 1 
The Vesicular Process 

Vesicular film is generally a sign-reversal process. A negative master 
(clear lines on a dark background) produces a positive duplicate (dark 
lines on a clear background); a positive master produces a negative 
duplicate. 

Base Material and Sensitive Layer 

The base material used for vesicular film is always polyester. It is 
used because of its resistance to tearing, breaking, heating, and curl- 
ing. In particular, it is dimensionally stable under different environ- 
mental conditions. The photosensitive coating is a plastic layer con- 
taining diazonium salts, which are sensitive to ultraviolet light and are 
used to produce the image. A dye is added to the coating to improve 
the appearance of the final product, A subbing is used to improve the 
adhesion of the sensitive coating to the base. (See figure 2.) 



SENSITIVE LAYER 

SUBSTRATUM— 
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Figure 2 

A Cross Section of Vesicular Film 
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Because of the type of base material and sensitive coating used in 
vesicular film, it is much more durable and resistant to scratching than 
silver-gelatin film, even when it is on a polyester base. Diazo films are 
also more resistant to scratching than silver-gelatin films. 

Image Properties 

Vesicular films can resolve upwards of 400 line pairs per millimeter; 
this capability is excellent for microimages. The vesicular image is very 
sharp and allows high-quality duplicates to be made on it. Vesicular 
film has a slower speed than silver film and cannot be used as a 
camera film. However, it has ample speed as a duplicating film and, as 
a matter of fact, is faster than diazo film. The contrast of vesicular 
film, although measured differently from that of other films, is com- 
patible with the human eye and the reader screen image. Vesicular 
films are produced in different colors, which have no effect on the 
image photographic properties, i.e., the image on the reader always 
appears in black and white, even though the film itself looks gray, 
blue, or light beige. 

Reprint Characteristics 

Vesicular film can produce good to excellent hard copies in most 
reader-printers. Although it can be used as a master for generating 
additional duplicate microimages, the quality will only be fair. 

Storage 

Vesicular film is very durable and resistant to water solutions of 
many acids, bases, salts, and detergents, as well as to many solvents 
and gases. The nature of the film permits easy removal of finger- 
prints, oils, and grease. The sensitive layer is not moisture absorbing 
and will not become brittle. Since the film has no residual silver, hypo 
compounds, or other processing chemicals, these cannot cause fading, 
discoloration, or stain during storage. There are no gelatin layers in- 
volved to support bacteria or fungus growths. As with any photo- 
graphic material, there are recommended storage procedures for 
vesicular film that provide optimum results, as follows: 

Boxes. It is recommended that processed vesicular film be stored in 
bleached-board boxes coated inside and out with polyethylene (milk 
carton stock is readily available from most box manufacturers). Poly- 
styrene coatings are acceptable, though somewhat less readily avail- 
able. 

Reels, Cartridges, and Cassettes. These devices, on which processed 
vesicular film has been supplied, are made of plastic materials specif- 
ically selected and recommended as optimum for storage and long- 
term use. When placing vesicular film back into storage, be sure that it 
is on the same reel, cartridge, or cassette that was originally supplied. 
Containers may contain acids or other chemicals that may be harmful 
to the film. 

Filing Enclosures (Cabinets and Storage Devices). It is recommended 
that reels, cartridges, cassettes, and microfiche be stored in plastic file 
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units. Wood and steel units may also be used. Steel units should be 
coated with lacquer, enamel, or other corrosion-resistant finish. Some 
vesicular films may have a chemical reaction with bare metal. 

Temperature. Short-term storage temperature should not exceed 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit (thirty-two degrees Celsius). Storage temper- 
ature for extended periods of time should not exceed seventy-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit (twenty-three degrees Celsius). There is no lower 
limit on temperature; however, vesicular film is quite sensitive to heat 
(temperatures above one hundred degrees Fahrenheit). 

Humidity. Neither high nor low humidity has an adverse effect on 
vesicular film. 

Cleanliness. Although vesicular film is highly scratch-resistant, dirt 
can scratch any microimage. Storage of all microforms should be air 
conditioned, if possible, and otherwise cleaned regularly and thor- 
oughly. 

Light. Because processed vesicular film is highly stable, it may be 
used in any normal working environment. 

Handling Processed Film 

Properly handled vesicular film will resist scratching and tearing. 
Frequent use in readers or other machines will not damage the film. 

If dust or fingerprints have accumulated on the film, the quickest 
and easiest way to clean both sides at once is to put the film on the 
rewinder and hold a clean, lint-free cloth dipped in solvent to it while 
rewinding. Any commercial film cleaner may be used. Be sure to read 
and follow the safe-ty precautions on the label of whatever cleaner you 
use. Vesicular film can be washed with soap and water if necessary 
(not exceeding one hundred degrees Fahrenheit), but must, of course, 
be thoroughly rinsed and dried after washing. 

It is recommended that vesicular film not be interfiled with other 
types of film because of a possible chemical reaction. 

If these precautions for storing and handling vesicular film are 
observed, periodic inspection is not necessary. 

Conclusion 

If your library is paying more money for silver-gelatin microfilm 
than the same publications would cost on vesicular film, you probably 
should reconsider your position. If you are already using vesicular 
film, perhaps this article has made you more aware of the necessary 
storage and handling requirements. 
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An In-Depth Collection Evaluation 
at the University of Manitoba 
Library: A Test of the Lopez Method 

Thomas E, Nisonger 



A collection-evaluation technique that offers a quick and efficient means for 
obtaining an empirical evaluation of the depth of the collection in specific sub- 
ject areas km been tried on an experimental bans at the University of Manito- 
ba library system. The technique was tested twice in each of four different sub- 
ject areas. Although inconsistencies in the results raise questions about the re- 
liability of the technique, further analysis indicates that it does constitute a 
valid tool for evaluating the depth of the collection. 

A^ANY METHODS HAVE been DEVISED for evaluating the collections 
of academic and research libraries, of which these five are especially 
noteworthy: comparing the library's holdings with those of the Library 
of Congress; 1 analyzing circulation records; 2 checking the holdings 
against specialized subject bibliographies and bibliographies in scholar- 
ly monographs; 3 counting the number of books in the appropriate LC 
classes that support each of the academic courses;* and applying the 
Clapp-Jordan formula to determine if a library contains a sufficient 
number of volumes to support the institution's academic program. 5 
Excellent discussions of the various approaches to collection evaluation 
can be found in articles by Bonn" and Mosher. 7 

Whether they use checklists, formulae, volume counts, or some 
other approach, almost all the collection-evaluation techniques require 
considerable labor. Although the Clapp-Jordan formula can be ap- 
plied without much effort, it does not directly address the question of 
whether the library is adequate in a specific subject area. Over the past 
several years the Bibliography Unit at the University of Manitoba Eliz- 
abeth Dafoe Library has used a variety of collection-evaluation tech- 
niques, but none has proven to be 100 percent satisfactory. 

A technique proposed by Manuel D. Lopez several years ago in Li- 
brary Resources & Technical. Services appeared to meet our requirements 
for a quick and efficient method of obtaining an objective evaluation 
of a particular subject area. s Moreover, the technique seemed to be 
especially suitable for measuring the depth of the collection for re- 
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search purposes. Lopez' article offered a description of the technique 
but no account of its implementation. During the 1977-78 academic 
year the bibliographers at the Dafoe Library used the method on an 
experimental basis (rather than as part of a formal evaluation study) 
to test its reliability, i.e., consistency in results, and its validity, i.e., 
whether it actually measures the depth of the collection. 

The primary objective of this article is to examine the statistical re- 
sults and to discuss the problems in interpreting the results and their 
implications for the use of the technique as a collection- evaluation 
tool. 

Evaluation Method 

Lopez describes his technique in two brief paragraphs. 

Select at random from a critical bibliography, a number of references. Check 
ihese references against the library's holdings. If those references are avail- 
able, then take, as your second reference, the first citation in that publication's 
bibliography, the first chapter's list of references, or the first bibliographic 
footnote. Repeat the procedure until either the library lacks the material cited 
or until a fourth and final citation is obtained. Staggering the citations may 
also be necessary, e.g., use (he first item cited in the first reference in order to 
obtain the second reference, the third citation in the second reference to 
obtain the third reference. Thus a concentration of references limited to a 
few authors may be avoided. 

To quantify the above results assign a value of 10 to each citation at the 
level of the first source, 20 to those at the level of the second source, 40 to 
those at the third source, and 80 to those at the lourth source. The rationale 
for the geometric progression of value is the assumption that the materials on 
each succeeding level require a cumulative expenditure of effort on the part 
of the patron and would be more difficult to obtain due to the publication 
date. 9 

To implement this procedure in the experiment at the Dafoe Li- 
brary, each of the four bibliographers selected a critical bibliography 
in a discrete subject area, namely, medieval French literature, family 
therapy, the American novel, and modern British history. u ' A random 
sample of twenty-five references was selected from each bibliography. 
To provide a basis of comparison that would test the reliability of the 
method, each bibliographer selected a second random sample of twen- 
ty-five references from the same bibliography. Although Lopez exem- 
plifies the calculations with a sample of ten citations at level one, our 
bibliographers chose to begin with twenty-five because we believed 
that a larger sample would test the method more adequately. We also 
followed his recommendation that the citations be staggered to avoid a 
concentration of references limited to a few authors. 

A number of unexpected obstacles were encountered during the ex- 
ercise. Sometimes it was impossible to continue the search at the next 
level because the work in hand had no references, bibliography, or 
footnotes, as is often the case with primary source material, such as 
novels, newspapers, parliamentary documents, etc. In other instances, 
incomplete or unclear references, commonly found in older works 
written before footnoting procedures became standardized, made it 
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necessary to discontinue the search. It was decided to make an adjust- 
ment in the scoring method to take these situations into account. 
However, no accommodation in the scoring was made for works listed 
in the public catalog that could not be found on the shelves or else- 
where. Because they would not be available to a library patron, such 
works were treated as if they had never been in the collection at all 
and were counted in the category of unsuccessful searches. The ques- 
tion of differing editions was an especially vexing problem. We de- 
cided to count as a successful search an edition later than the one 
cited but not an earlier one, on the theory that a revised or enlarged 
later edition would be more likely to contain the specific information 
needed by the library patron. The validity of this decision is admitted- 
ly questionable, but some mechanism was required to cope with this 
particular situation. Because Lopez' article does not provide any guid- 
ance concerning these problems, it became necessary to improvise 
strategies to resolve them. 

When the checking was completed, it became evident that one could 
use several different statistical measurements to evaluate the results. 
In addition to calculating the raw score as described by Lopez, one 
can calculate the score as a percentage of the maximum possible 
points, namely, 3,750 for a sample of twenty-five references. It was 
decided to adjust the percentage score by eliminating all cases that 
could not be searched at a higher level because the works lacked bib- 
liographical references. The adjusted percentage is derived by sub- 
tracting from 3,750 the number of points that might have been 
obtained had one been able to complete the search through the fourth 
level and dividing the raw score by the remainder. For example, let us 
suppose there were no citations in a book found at level three. This 
would, of course, mean that it was impossible to search at level four, 
so eighty points were subtracted from the maximum total — 3,750. The 
raw score is then divided by this figure — 3,670 — to obtain the adjusted 
percentage. This figure is probably the most significant statistical 
measurement (at least for our purposes) because it provides the most 
meaningful basis of comparison between the first and second times the 
exercise was carried out as well as among the four subject areas. 

Problems with the Results 

After the statistical results were calculated, two major problems be- 
came apparent. First, there were significant discrepancies in the indi- 
vidual scores between the first and second samples. Second, the rela- 
tive ranking of the composite results for the four subject areas did not 
correspond to the anticipated rankings expected from the University 
of Manitoba book selection policy. 

Table 1 summarizes the statistical results of the two surveys and re- 
veals large discrepancies in three of the four subject areas, even 
though the composite variations fall within reasonable limits. Only in 
the area of family therapy did the results remain consistent, while 
medieval French literature and modern British history showed a wide 
range. 
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TABLE 1 

Results from Two Samples Selected by the Lopez Method 
to Evaluate the University of Manitoba Library Collections 

Scores Percentage Adjusted Percentage 

Subject Field High Low Difference High Low 



American Novel 


l,130t 


930* 


17.7 


44.7 


32.4 


Family Therapy 


1,930* 


l,870t 


3.1 


57.5 


53.8 


Medieval French 












Literature 


1,010* 


570t 


43.6 


27.8 


17.0 


Modern British 












History 


l,140t 


700* 


38.6 


30.4 


21.4 


Composite 


4,710t 


4,570* 


3.0 


36.6 


34.2 



*Results from sample I. 
tResults from sample 11. 



Needless to say, these inconsistencies in the results are of an un- 
acceptable magnitude and cast extremely serious doubts on the re- 
liability of the method. One suspects, however, that a major explana- 
tion for these inconsistencies lies in the geometric progression of the 
scoring system, which assigns a successful search at level four eight 
times the value of a successful search at level one. In accordance with 
this reasoning, the high value assigned to the fourth level would skew 
the overall results. Thus, the luck of finding or not finding one or two 
references at the higher levels would cause a large variation in the 
final score. 

In order to test this supposition, it is necessary' to analyze our data 
using different permutations of the scheme originally proposed by 
Lopez. One can make three different types of adjustments while still 
maintaining Lopez' basic system. It is possible to alter: (I) the number 
of references; {2) the number of levels one searches through; and (3) 
the scoring system. One can also experiment with various combina- 
tions of the above categories. Thus, the total number of possibilities is 
enormous. 

Table 2 summarizes the comparison of results between samples I 
and II when three different permutations of Lopez' scheme are ap- 
plied to the data gathered at the University of Manitoba. Following 
the format of table 1, the high score, low score, and percentage dif- 
ference in the raw score plus the high and low adjusted percentages 
are presented for each subject area. Column A displays the pertinent 
data when a 4-3-2-1 scoring system rather than Lopez' 80-40-20-10 
scheme is applied to the data we collected. Column B reveals the re- 
sults of applying a 40-20-10 scoring system to the first three levels of 
searching. In effect, this is Lopez' system except that the fourth level 
has been eliminated from consideration. Finally, column C illustrates 
the results of applying a 3-2-1 scoring system to the first three levels 
of searching. 

A careful inspection of table 2 indicates that for most subject areas 
large percentage variations still exist under all three permutations of 
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Lopez' system. Several observations are in order. Generally, the level 
of variation between the two tests decreases under all three permuta- 
tions. This is true in every case for the American novel and modern 
British history and in most instances for family therapy. The variation 
tended to increase under the modifications of Lopez' plan only for 
medieval French literature. This pattern suggests that Lopez' method 
of assigning values to the four levels is partially responsible for the 
large variations initially encountered, but that other undetermined 
factors must also be at work. 

Unfortunately, the inconsistencies in the results under the three 
permutations are still of such a magnitude that it would be difficult or 
impossible to use any of them with confidence as a collection- 
evaluation tool. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that tests I and 
II were both based on the same bibliography for each subject area. 
The variations between the two tests could have been even greater if 
different bibliographies had been utilized. If there had been uniform- 
ly small variations for each subject area (ideally less than 5 percent, or 
at most 10 percent) under any of the three permutations, one would 
hope that that particular formula constituted a viable evaluation tool 
and further experimentation would have been in order. More reliable 
results could almost certainly be obtained by selecting a larger number 
of citations at level one, perhaps 50 or 100, or even a greater number. 
However, one of the most appealing features of this technique is that 
it can be carried out relatively quickly and without expending a great 
deal of effort. To increase the number of initial references would nul- 
lify this benefit. 

Table 3 illustrates the rank ordering of the four subject areas based 
on their composite adjusted percentages for the two tests, along with 
the collecting level of the subject as stated in the University of Manito- 
ba library system's book selection policy. The rankings are presented 
for Lopez' original scheme as well as for the three previously dis- 
cussed permutations.* 

The results did not turn out exactly as anticipated, although there 
was a substantial degree of correlation between the relative rankings 
and the collecting levels. The area that ranked highest under three of 
the four systems — family therapy — is collected only to the master's de- 
gree level. It ranked higher than modern British history (collected at 
the Ph.D. level) under all four schemes and higher than the American 
novel (also collected at the Ph.D. level) in all cases but one. Theoreti- 
cally, if there were to be perfect correlation between the rankings and 
the collecting levels, the subjects collected at the Ph.D. level — the 
American novel and modern British history — should rank in the two 
higher positions (one and two), while the two M.A.-level subjects — 

s The composite adjusted percentages were used as the basis for the rank ordering 
presented in table 3 because this appears to be the most valid measurement for compar- 
ative purposes. Had the raw scores been used instead or had the rankings been pre- 
sented for the individual tests, the rank ordering would have been essentially the same 
as in table 3. although not identical. In no instance was there a perfect correlation be- 
tween the rankings and the book selection policy. 
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TABLE 3 

Rank Ordering of the Subject Areas 



System 


Rank 


Subject 


Adjusted 
Percentage 


Collecting 
Level 


Original scheme 


1 

2 
3 


Family Therapy 
American Novel 
Modern British 


55.6 
38.1 


M.A. 
Ph.D. 




4 


History 
Medieval French 


26.2 


Ph.D. 






I it /'I'm! i i Y'f 
J-illCl aim c 




M.A. 


Permutation 










A A 2 9 1 










scoring system 
for 4 levels 


1 

2 
3 


Family Therapy 
American Novel 
Modern British 


58.4 
46.9 


M.A. 
Ph.D. 




4 


History 
Medieval French 


32.0 


Ph.D. 






T itf»r^iti i 


26.9 


M.A. 


Permutation 










r> j_r\ or\ l n 

D 4rU-iU- 1 U 










scoring system 
tor 3 levels 


1 

2 

Q 



r amily 1 nerapy 
American Novel 
Modern British 


CO A 

oo.y 
62.0 


M.A. 

Ph.D. 




4 


History 
Medieval French 


40.7 


Ph.D. 






Literature 


39.3 


M.A. 


Permutation 










C— 3-2-1 










scoring system 
for 3 levels 


1 


American Novel 


64.5 


Ph.D. 




2 
3 


Family Therapy 
Modern British 


52.7 


M.A. 




4 


History 
Medieval French 


44.1 


Ph.D. 






Literature 


37.3 


M.A. 



family therapy and medieval French literature — should rank in the 
two lower positions (three and four). 

This problem does not seem as serious as the problem posed by in- 
consistencies in the results between tests I and II because it does not 
necessarily cast doubts on the technique's reliability, although this fac- 
tor is, of course, a possible explanation for the deviations from the 
collecting levels. The divergence could conceivably indicate that the 
"reality" of our collection does not meet the "ideal" stated in the book 
selection policy. And, after all, this is the type of information an eval- 
uation technique is supposed to tell us. An alternate explanation for 
the exceedingly high score for the field of family therapy could lie in 
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its nature as a discipline. It is a fairly new discipline with a relatively 
narrow scope. Consequently, the citations were relatively recent and 
more likely to be in the collection. A discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the publication date of the work searched and the probability of 
its being found in the collection is presented at a later point. In short, 
the explanation for the lower than expected correlation between the 
relative rankings and the book selection policy is not readily apparent. 
It could be due to any of three possibilities, or a combination thereof: 
(1) a defect in the evaluation technique; {2} the distinctive nature of 
family therapy as a discipline; or (3) a failure of the University of 
Manitoba collection to correspond to the standards set in the selection 
policy. However, the uniqueness of family therapy seems, in all prob- 
ability, to be the most decisive factor. 

Even if the problems discussed above did not exist, the basic ques- 
tion of how one evaluates the scores would still remain unanswered, a 
difficulty Lopez himself recognized. 11 What score signifies the minimal 
level of adequacy in a subject area? What score a superior collection? 
One just does not know. In order to answer these questions one 
would, at a minimum, have to have some basis of comparison, such as 
scores obtained at other libraries using this method or a considerable 
number of scores that had been compiled at the same library. Need- 
less to say, until one knows what constitutes a good score, the potential 
for applying this method in a formal sense as an evaluation tool is 
limited. 

Value of Method as a Measure of Collection Depth 

One can be confident, however, that despite these difficulties the 
technique would measure the depth of the collection in a specific 
area.* In other words, it would measure how good the collection is for 
research purposes. The data gathered at the University of Manitoba 
support Lopez' assumption that the older the publication the greater 
the effort required to locate it and that the expenditure of effort will 
be cumulative at each succeeding level. The following summary of 
successful searches at each level shows this effect clearly. At level one, 
164 of the 200 searches attempted (82 percent) were successful; at 
level two, 114 of the 158 searches attempted (72.2 percent) were suc- 
cessful; at level three the successful searches declined to 67 percent 
(65 of the 97 attempted being successful); and at level four only 63.9 
percent were successful, since of the 54 searches attempted only 34.5 
were found (the citation referring to a multivolume set, of which only 
half were in the collection, was recorded as 0.5). Though the decline is 
not dramatic, the percentage of successful searches has declined at 
each higher level. 

As we carried out the experiment, we became aware that material 
with a recent imprint date was more likely to be in the collection than 

*Lopez does not explicitly state that his method is intended to measure the depth of a 
collection. However, this is the obvious import of the technique as the procedure of 
tracing references backwards in time to earlier sources approximates the process used 
by a library patron doing in-depth research in a particular subject area. 
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items with an earlier imprint date. An examination of the imprint 
dates confirmed this impression, a finding that is consistent with other 
collection-evaluation studies completed in our library and one that was 
not unexpected since there has been a major effort to develop our re- 
search collection during the last decade. Whether or not one would 
find the same pattern in other academic libraries is an intriguing ques- 
tion. 

With the Lopez method it is inevitable that the citations at higher 
levels will be to works with earlier imprint dates. The fact that this 
result was obtained from our study also is neither particularly signif- 
icant nor surprising. But because the works cited at the higher levels 
are older and more difficult to obtain, the Lopez technique does 
actually measure the depth of the collection for research purposes in a 
particular subject area. 

Conclusions 

In summary, at the University of Manitoba libraries we experi- 
mented with the Lopez technique because we regarded it as a poten- 
tially valuable tool for obtaining quickly a qualitative measure of the 
depth of the collection for research purposes in a specific subject area. 
Two samples were studied to provide a basis of comparison that 
would test the reliability of the method. Discrepancies in the scores be- 
tween the first and second samples and the lower than anticipated cor- 
relation between the actual results and the library's book selection 
policy cast doubts upon the reliability of the method. The data col- 
lected about imprint dates and successful searches at each level, 
however, indicate that this technique actually does measure the depth 
of the collection and, consequently, would constitute a valid evaluation 
tool if the the problems encountered could be overcome. Perhaps 
further experimentation could establish the reliability of this technique 
or some permutation based on its fundamental concept. If so, an ex- 
tremely useful evaluation method would be available to academic 
libraries. 
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Management Information Aspects 
of Automated Acquisitions Systems 

J. Michael Bruer 



This paper discusses management needs for timely, appropriate, and compre- 
hensive acquisitions information, noting that the requirement for summary 
and exception reporting mandates on-line, rather than off-line, automated ac- 
quisition systems. The extent to which present-day automated acquisition sys- 
tems are likely to be fulfilling these needs is assessed on the basis of responses 
to a Resources and Technical Services Divisonl Association of American Pub- 
lishers questionnaire. 

.A.T A RECENT LIBRARY CONFERENCE, one of the speakers asked for a 
show of hands from the audience as an indication of the number who 
considered themselves to be managers. The speaker was somewhat 
taken aback when almost all of the hands were raised; yet, in a very 
real sense, the response in this instance should not be surprising. The 
point is that management is a term that can refer to many levels of 
policy and responsibility. It is a mistake to assume that management 
and the consequent need for management information applies only to 
the highest levels of administration. To some degree, management is a 
problem and a process at all levels of an organization, even at the in- 
dividual project level. Nevertheless, in order to provide a particular 
focus, this paper will emphasize higher level management implications 
of automated acquisitions systems, since good decisions are absolutely 
crucial at this level in terms of system evaluation, selection, and imple- 
mentation. 

It has been said that the one universal characteristic of management 
and managers is that the more you manage, the less you do. However 
valid that observation may be in terms of managers we have known, 
there can be little doubt that the more one knows, the better one can 
manage. Another way of looking at this concept is to suggest that the 
essence of good management is good information. And in this sense, 
management as a function may be defined as interpretation of in- 
formation so that appropriate decisions can be made. 

But the management information delivered by any given system 
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should have certain characteristics, including timeliness, appropriate- 
ness, and comprehensiveness. In order to emphasize this point, the 
assumption is made in this paper that we are dealing with on-line sys- 
tems, and that off-line, batch-process acquisitions systems are incapa- 
ble of providing the right information, in the right format, at the 
right time. Validadon of this assumption may be found in the fact that 
most systems developed in recent years have been on-line systems, fre- 
quently based on stand-alone minicomputer main frames. 

Effective management is dependent upon effective reporting; and 
this, in turn, is dependent upon the balance between summary and 
detail in the reports. The distribution of expenditures by department 
and fund, for example, is essential to budget control, and statistical 
summaries of performance are useful in competitive evaluation of 
vendors. 

It is readily apparent that comprehensive, detailed, batched reports 
would be of little value in these cases. A list of all the books that have 
been sent to cataloging would not provide a focus on those that have 
been overlooked or lost. An overdue-in-cataloging report, on the 
other hand, provides exactly the required information. Vendor per- 
formance data on the delivery of all items individually would swamp 
the manager with meaningless detail. The detail is vital in particular 
cases as, for example, when the status (on order, in cataloging, etc.) of 
an individual book is needed, but printing a thick volume of these 
data for all books would be wasteful activity. The need is more effec- 
tively satisfied by a direct inquiry of the data base. An on-line acquisi- 
tions system produces few comprehensive reports; rather, it uses sum- 
mary and exception reporting, supported by inquiry facilities, to give 
library management the information needed to perform its job. 

An acquisitions department serves a variety of functions and indi- 
viduals, both inside and outside the library. As a result, it is difficult to 
suggest a simple statement of system objectives. It has been said that 
the objective of an on-line acquisition system is to assist in getting the 
right book on the shelf as quickly as possible. But this is the objective 
of any acquisitions system, whether manual, batch process, or on-line. 
It is vitally important, therefore, that management personnel have 
good information regarding the status and performance of the ex- 
isting system even before making the decision to investigate alternative 
systems, on-line or otherwise, let alone committing funds to a new im- 
plementation. The manager must be wary of his systems staff, a tribe 
that has been known to get carried away with enthusiasm in develop- 
ing new systems for their own sake. It is quite possible that a large- 
scale change in the existing acquisitions system is not necessary, and 
may even be more expensive and counterproductive. The acquisitions 
librarian is likely to be a better source of information than the systems 
staff and is consequently in a better position to advise management 
with reference to potential changes in the system. 

In this connection it is interesting — perhaps one should even say 
alarming — to note that the RTSD/AAP survey data reveal that ten of 
forty systems surveyed were not based on detailed study before initiat- 
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ing planning for automation.* And many of the studies that did take 
place relied on acquisitions personnel for information and interpreta- 
tion either very little or not at all. 

Once the decision has been made to implement a new system, the 
manager must consider the synergistic aspects of the system being 
proposed. If the basic objective of an acquisitions and processing sys- 
tem is to deliver library materials to the shelf ready for use as quickly 
as possible, it is important to take into account the interface between 
the acquisitions system and other systems within the library. When a 
library has two or more computer-based systems in operation, in- 
formation should be transferable among systems, in any direction, in 
machine-readable form. In some cases, this information is held in a 
shared data base that may be accessed directly by each of the systems. 
In other cases, the connection is indirect; for example, data may be 
transferred from one system to another by disk file copies, or by a 
communication link. 

The point is that acquisitions does not operate in a vacuum; it is 
tightly coupled to collection development, cataloging, serials, and cir- 
culation, and perhaps somewhat less so to reference and other service 
operations. Yet, it is all too often the case that systems are designed 
that will not accept file loading from other systems or will not dump 
files or portions of files for related use elsewhere, even within a single 
systemic environment. Consequently, these systems, which develop in- 
formation independently of their relation to other systems, are of very 
limited value to the manager and may even impede the orderly de- 
velopment of library procedures and services. 

One of the penalties that must be paid for improper or inadequate 
interfacing is the consequent need for redundant keyboarding of data, 
a factor thai has financial as well as management information implica- 
tions. The RTSD/AAP survey data show that almost twice as many li- 
braries must rekey bibliographic source data as are able to transmit 
directly. And a rather large number of libraries failed to answer this 
question at all, an oversight that leads one to suspect that they depend 
heavily on data reentry as well. 

Most oi the systems surveyed provided basic management informa- 
tion, including, for example, expenditures by department, fund, order 
type, language and subject codes, and vendor performance statistics 
(though, curiously, only seven provided staff performance statistics). 
Very few produced all of the data that would be useful to managers. 

*Editor's note: As a source of data for the "Automated Acquisitions" state of the art 
presentations at the 1978 ALA conference, approximately 140 questionnaires were 
mailed to libraries, networks, and commercial firms known to have been or to be de- 
veloping automated systems applied to library acquisitions. Of the forty-five responses 
to the RTSD/AAP survey complete enough to be usable, eight were from public or 
county libraries, twenty-six from academic libraries, and eleven from special libraries, 
networks, or commercial firms. In the spring of 1978, the Association of Research Li- 
braries also undertook a survey of automated acquisitions systems in ARL libraries. The 
results of that survey were still available as of July 1980: Association of Research Librar- 
ies, Office of Management Studies, Automated Acquisitions in ARL Libraries, SPEC Kit 
no.44 (Washington, D.C., 1978). 
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and even fewer provided collection development information or per- 
mitted interaction with cataloging and circulation. Some libraries re- 
sponded to questions about management information and interfacing 
with answers such as "None," "Does not interface," and even "[Acquisi- 
tions] has nothing to do with Management/Collection Development." 

On the other hand, when system interfacing has been properly de- 
signed, the manager can expect a significant payoff. One library re- 
ported in the survey thai it anticipated the ability to interface its auto- 
mated acquisition system with that of two other libraries, thus coordi- 
nating their systems design in order to aid collection development, 
avoid unwanted duplication, reduce redundant keyboarding of data, 
and other related benefits. Other libraries claimed to have the ability 
to calculate and measure collection growth in all areas including de- 
partmental libraries, and one system provides a monthly "intersiatus 
Bow" report lhai tracks material ai each of forty-five processing stations. 

Generally speaking, however, management information beyond the 
department level, at least in the systems surveyed, is fairly bask, one 
might even say rudimentary, and provision for interfacing with other 
systems and processes is almost nonexistent. It is true that quite a few 
libraries did report interaction with activities outside of acquisitions, 
but checking a file in one system and hand carrying the data to 
another does not constitute a system interface. One library claimed to 
have a fully integrated system, but answered very few of the questions 
in the survey, did not substantiate the claim in the answers it did pro- 
vide, and failed to answer any of the evaluation questions. 

In summary, the RTSD/AAP survey data indicate that most of the 
automated acquisitions systems being implemented today are of the 
on-line type, providing basic management information of the kind 
appropriate to that environment. Increasingly, these systems are be- 
coming available from the commercial sector in the form of stand- 
alone turnkey packages. Normal internal performance and processing 
data appear to be more than adequate, and certainly superior to the 
data available in batch process or manual mode. And many libraries 
reported some mitigation of the problem of labor intensiveness so en- 
demic to acquisitions processes, and a reduction in the rate of increase 
of operating costs. 

But the survey data also reveal in many cases a curiously inadequate 
amount of planning for automation, especially manifested by the ab- 
sence of interfaces between systems and the high degree of redundant 
keyboarding. It is also clear that sophisticated management informa- 
tion, beyond what is required to monitor internal processing, is not yet 
widely available. In particular, it would seem that a great deal of work 
remains to be done with reference to the generation of data to sup- 
port collection development and resource management. It is possible 
that the almost total lack of standards and standard definitions im- 
pedes the rate of progress in this area. 
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Cataloging Administrators' 
Views on Cataloging Education 

Cynthia C. Ryans 



One of the basic questions in structuring a cataloging and classification 
course in a graduate library school program is the importance of teaching the 
course in the theoretical versus the practical mode or a combination of the two. 
This article reports the results of a survey of cataloging practitioners on their 
opinions on the following issues: (1) structure of the cataloging curriculum in 
today's graduate library school; (2) relationship of the use of computers in 
cataloging to the cataloging curriculum; and (3) adequacy of preparation of 
current graduates for positions as catalog librarians. 

Basic cataloging and classification courses in the United 
States tend to be focused on teaching the overall background of the 
subject, i.e., aimed at the general librarian, not at the practicing cata- 
loged While it is generally agreed that all practicing librarians need a 
fundamental understanding of cataloging, the nature of these courses 
and the emphasis given to this requirement do vary. Further, instruc- 
tors in the course may well give special emphasis to theory, to practice, 
or to some combination of the two. 

In an effort to assure that what is learned by the student is useful in 
his or her career, interaction is often established between the library 
school faculty member and the university's catalog department. There 
is still much discussion, however, as to whether the basic orientation of 
the course should be a theoretical or a practical one. For example, 
Thompson believes that: 

On every level of practice there is the need of theory. At one level, we can 
view theory as necessary because it helps us determine what is important or 
relevant to what we are attempting to do. . . . On another level, theory helps 
us organize and logically relate information and ideas so that our practice has 
clear direction and purpose. 1 

In fact many practitioners hold that it is impossible to learn the 
principles of cataloging effectively without first learning the theory be- 
hind the principles. Others prefer a more balanced combination of 
theory and practice. Lubetzky stated the need for teaching both 
theory and how-to-do-it cataloging courses: 
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In a library school whose objective, as that of a professional school, is to culti- 
vate not only practitioners but also thinkers and critics of the art, not only 
followers hut also leaders of the profession — librarians who will not only carry 
on but also advance the art of the profession — in such a school it is proper to 
treat the subject of cataloging not as a how-to-do-it routine outlined in so 
many rules, but rather as a problem in the design of a methodological system 
to facilitate the exploitation of the library's resources by its users. 2 

Brown states that "perhaps realistically, most basic and secondary level 
courses will continue to be a blend of solid foundation through princi- 
ples and theory with practical experience gained through assigned 
problems or supervised laboratory." 3 

Theory vs. Practice 

There are many definitions of theory. Kolasa defines theory as "a 
set of facts that the researcher believes is isomorphic with the real 
world. It must be in a state able to be tested." 4 According to Kuhn, "a 
theory is a hypothesis which has been partially tested and still remains 
tenable." 5 Carl White states in his book that "the function of theory in 
science is to put things known, believed or conjectured (hypothesized) 
into an orderly system to give them sense, comprehensive intelligibil- 
ity." Thus, it can be seen that when applying these definitions to the 
structure of a cataloging course, theory can be important. 

There is a feeling that theory is important in providing a basic 
understanding in any field, including cataloging. It is impossible to 
teach a student all he will need to know twenty years hence. However, 
with a good theoretical background it will be much easier for him or 
her to adapt to new trends in cataloging. If cataloging were taught 
purely in a practical mode, it would be more difficult to respond to 
future information needs. Cataloging rules and procedures are con- 
stantly changing. As we have seen, the ALA cataloging rules have 
been revised several times and there is now a second edition of the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. Also many libraries are now using 
the ISBD standards. Therefore, it seems that a good basic background 
of cataloging theory taught in library schools would be useful in pre- 
paring the future cataloger for change in procedures over the years. 
Shera stated that "it is, therefore, the responsibility of library educa- 
tors to project into the future a rational estimate of what librananship 
will be like forty years hence, and thus train their neophytes to meet 
the needs of tomorrow." 7 

We now see the continued use of the computer in cataloging. There 
are some of today's practicing catalogers who have had little or no 
training in computer science during their library science program. 
However, the cataloger with a good basic background in theory will 
have a much easier time adapting to innovations such as the use of the 
computer or any other tool or technique that may be developed in the 
future. 

The Survey 

The survey was conducted to determine the feeling of practitioners 
on the importance of cataloging courses in the library school curricu- 
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lum as well as the most useful approach to teaching a cataloging 
course to prepare a student to become a qualified cataloger. A highly 
structured questionnaire was developed by the author and sent in 
1977 to the head of the catalog department in the library at each of 
the universities that have American Library Association— accredited 
graduate library programs. 8 Of the sixty questionnaires sent out, 
forty-two were returned, a 70 percent response. 

The questionnaire was designed to determine practicing catalog 
professional/administrators' views on a variety of topics relating to 
cataloging education, in particular, their attitudes regarding theory vs. 
practice, cataloging course content, new trends in libraries, such as 
computers, the attitude of the practicing librarian on hiring new as 
opposed to experienced MLS graduates, and the future needs for 
catalog librarians. Further, the role of computerized systems in. the 
cataloging process was explored. 

The department heads were also asked what type of qualifications 
they expected a beginning cataloger to have and the types of specific 
knowledge that is expected on the job, such as research procedures, 
knowledge of computers, etc. 

The respondents to this survey indicated that they believe theory is 
a very important element in the teaching of cataloging in the graduate 
library school. Thirty-nine of the forty-two respondents (93 percent) 
said that they think the quest for theory is a worthwhile objective, 
while three respondents (7 percent) responded negatively to this ques- 
tion (see table 1). However, these respondents did not believe that the 
courses should be taught strictly from the theoretical point of view, 
although a slight majority think that theory is more important than 
technique. In response to the question "Do you feel that knowing cata- 
loging techniques is more important for graduate library science stu- 
dents than understanding cataloging theory?" eighteen of the respon- 
dents (43 percent) answered in the affirmative while twenty-three (55 
percent) answered no to this question. One person thought that cata- 
loging techniques and theory are equally important in cataloging 
courses. This finding indicates that the library practitioners believe 
that theory is an important dimension of the graduate cataloging 
course. 

To a question asking if cataloging theory has major applications that 
can be used effectively by the cataloger, again the response was posi- 
tive. Thirty-seven (88 percent) replied yes to this question while four 
(10 percent) replied in the negative. 

The results of the questions on the cataloging curriculum indicate 
that theory is very important. Theory alone is not sufficient, however, 
as indicated in the following responses from catalog department heads 
regarding course structure. 

First, all the respondents indicated that they believe that a catalog- 
ing course should be a basic offering of any library program (see table 
2). However, thirty-seven (88 percent) believe that if only one course 
in cataloging was taken by a graduate library science student, it should 
be oriented to practice rather than to theory. Such a response is open 
to various interpretations, including the view that students cannot 
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TABLE 1 

Value of Teachinc Theory in Cataloging Courses 

Yes No Both NR Total 

Do you feel that the quest 
for theory in cataloging is 

a worthwhile objective? 39 (93%) 3 (7%) 42 

Do you feel that knowing 
cataloging techniques is 
more important for 
graduate library science 
students than understand- 
ing cataloging theory? 18(43%) 23 (55%) 1(2%) 42 

Do you feel that cataloging 
theory has major applica- 
tions which can be effec- 
tively utilized by the cat- 
aloged 37 (88%) 4 (10%) 1 (2%) 42 



understand theory as easily in a beginning course as they can after 
they have been exposed to cataloging procedures, or the feeling that 
with so little required cataloging being offered in the programs, the 
stress must be on applications. 

Although all the respondents indicated that they think that catalog- 
ing is a basic course in the library science curriculum, many believe 
that the existing academic curriculum in cataloging is incomplete. 
Thirty-two (76 percent) think that the curriculum is incomplete while 
four (10 percent) think that it is complete. 

The opinions of the respondents were varied as to whether they be- 
lieve the amount of theory being taught in the cataloging courses to- 
day is adequate. Ten (24 percent) believe that there is too little theory 
being taught, fifteen (36 percent) believe that there is enough, while 
twelve (28 percent) believe there is too much. Five (12 percent) did 
not respond to this question. Obviously, this is a question of percep- 
tion and, therefore, the actual amount is not the relevant issue. 
Rather, this response indicates satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
products of library schools today. 

The overall response to these questions indicates that the respon- 
dents think that theory is necessary but should be mixed with the 
practical approach to cataloging. Many practitioners seem to think that 
once students learn the basic concepts behind cataloging, then the var- 
ious rules will just fall into place when they begin their work experi- 
ence. Others appear to think that since there is much to be learned on 
the job, good course work should give a student the basics in order to 
make job experience more productive. 

Practical Experience 

To allow the students to obtain some cataloging expertise outside 
the classroom, a few catalog departments cooperate with the library 
schools at their universities by permitting the students in the catalog- 
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TABLE 2 

Effectiveness of Course Content 

Yes No Both NR Total 

Do you feel that cataloging 
is a basic course in any li- 
brary school curriculum? 42(100%) 42 

Since the first cataloging 
course taken by a gradu- 
ate student is sometimes 
his or her only cataloging 
course, do you feel it 
should be "practical ap- 
plication" oriented? 37 (88%) 5(12%) 42 

Do you feel that the existing 
academic curricula in cata- 
loging at most library 
schools is frequently in- 
complete? 32 (76%) 4 (10%) 6 (14%) 42 

Do the students in library 
school who are taking a 
cataloging course catalog 
any books during the term 
in cooperation with your 

department? 6 (14%) 34 (81%) 2 (5%) 42 

Do you feel that the type of 
course work presently 
available in most library 
schools adequately pre- 
pares students for posi- 
tions in cataloging? 10 (24%) 26 (62%) 1 (2%) 5 (12%) 42 

Do you feel that the actual 
procedures of cataloging 
in a university library cata- 
log department reflect the 
way cataloging is taught in 

library schools? 6 (14%) 33 (79%) 1 (2%) 2 (5%) 42 



ing courses to obtain "hands-on" cataloging experience. Although only 
six (14 percent) of the institutions have developed such an arrange- 
ment, this type of cooperation could prove beneficial to the student. 
This is further evidenced by the fact that some of the respondents in- 
dicated that their schools do have MLS students who work in the cata- 
log department during their graduate program, although this experi- 
ence is not part of the regular cataloging course. 

In response to a question asking if the catalog department heads 
think that the typical MLS student is adequately prepared to be a cat- 
aloged only ten (24 percent) indicated that they believe they are pre- 
pared while twenty-six (62 percent) believe they are not prepared. 
Perhaps this can be attributed in part to the lack of practical orienta- 
tion. Some department heads think that there is more stress on the 
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Dewey system, which is not as widely used in academic libraries as the 
Library of Congress system. They also think that there is inadequate 
coverage of the cataloging of serials and periodicals. Some respon- 
dents indicate that their library schools do offer some practical experi- 
ence in cataloging that is not part of the cataloging course curriculum. 
Also, workshops on topics such as OCLC have been offered to gradu- 
ate library school students, permitting interaction between the practi- 
tioner and the library science student. 

The cataloging practitioners further indicate that students are not 
adequately prepared for a position as a cataloger upon completion of 
their degree, especially since they tend to believe that the way catalog- 
ing is taught in library school does not reflect actual cataloging proce- 
dures. In fact, only six (14 percent) of the respondents believe the 
programs reflect actual cataloging procedures. It should be pointed 
out here, however, that a library school cataloging course does not 
simply prepare students to work in a university library but also must 
prepare them to be librarians in special libraries, school libraries, etc. 
Still this very strong view tended to reinforce the dissatisfaction with 
the current cataloging preparation of MLS students noted above. 

The majority of respondents prefer to hire their staff directly out of 
library school, a fact that seems to indicate that they prefer to train 
them in their own library procedures rather than to hire someone 
who has had on-the-job training at another institution. (Naturally, this 
finding could also reflect current budget realities.) Twenty-five (60 
percent) of the department heads responding to the questionnaire in- 
dicate a preference to hire new employees just out of library school, 
while eight (19 percent) require their new employees to have a mini- 
mum of two years' experience. Four (nine percent) indicate that they 
hire both new and experienced catalogers. Five (12 percent) did not 
answer this question. 

The question arises as to how the advent of the various comput- 
erized cataloging data bases throughout the country has affected the 
content as well as the quality of cataloging courses in graduate library 
schools. Having full cataloging records easily accessible via a screen 
and the opportunity to order catalog cards, alphabetized and ready to 
file, by merely pushing a button can, in some libraries, offer an oppor- 
tunity for staff reduction. However, the professional is still needed to 
catalog material not in the data base and to verify material that is in 
the data base to which a library wants to add its holdings. These are 
only a few of the ways professionals are still needed even with an on- 
line cataloging system. 

How does the use of an on-line cataloging system in university 
libraries affect the teaching of cataloging? The catalog department 
heads in the libraries surveyed were asked if they believe that the 
use of an on-line cooperative cataloging system in many libraries has 
replaced the need for cataloging courses in the library school. All of 
the respondents answered no to this question (see table 3). In re- 
sponse to another question asking if such a system has lessened the 
need for cataloging courses in library school, still the majority (93 per- 
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cent) believe that it has not. In fact, only three (7 percent) believe that 
it has. 

Thirty-seven (88 percent) of the libraries responding indicated that 
their library does participate in a computerized cataloging system, 
while only five (12 percent) do not. In addition to the five libraries 
that do not participate, only four respondents said that they have no 
in-house training for a cooperative cataloging system. Two of those 
using a cooperative cataloging system did not respond to this question. 
Although the respondents do think that a course in cataloging is im- 
portant in the library curriculum, the majority (thirty-one, or 74 per- 
cent) indicate that they train their staff in the use of the computerized 
system. This does not mean that they do not want the library school to 
provide a background in this area, only that they teach new staff how 
their particular library makes use of their system. Since there were 
only five institutions that responded to the questionnaire that do not 
use a computerized cataloging system, it is assumed that these five fall 
into the "no" or "no response" category of having no in-house train- 
ing. 



TABLE 3 

Cooperative Cataloging 

Yes No NR Total 



Do you feel that cooperative catalog- 
ing (OCLC) has replaced the need 
for cataloging courses in the library 
school curriculum? 

Do you feel that cooperative catalog- 
ing has lessened the need for cata- 
loging courses in the library school 
curriculum? 

Does your library participate in a com- 
puterized cataloging system such as 
OCLC? 

Do you have any in-house training 
for a computerized cataloging sys- 
tem? 



42 (100%) 42 

3 (77c) 39 (93%) 42 

37 (88%) 5 (12%) 42 

31(74%) 9(21%) 2(5%) 42 



Conclusions 

The study reported here represents the attitudes of the catalog de- 
partment heads in forty-two libraries across the country on teaching 
theory versus practical cataloging in the graduate library school. 
Further, it explores other attitudes regarding curriculum, future 
opportunities in cataloging, cooperative cataloging, etc. The findings 
indicate that the respondents overwhelmingly believe that theory is 
important in the cataloging curriculum. However, they believe that 
theory in itself is not enough and should be combined with the prac- 
tical side of cataloging. Clearly, the majority of respondents believe 
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that the students coming out of library school into the current job 
market are not as well prepared for a position as a cataloger as they 
would like them to be. Perhaps this situation could be alleviated if 
there were more cooperation between the library school and the cata- 
log department. Practicing caialogers could teach sessions of the cata- 
log course, or even teach the entire course for one term. Or the 
academician could work on a part-time basis (or for a summer) in the 
catalog department in order to learn the cataloging procedures in that 
particular library. This practical knowledge plus the theoretical 
approach to cataloging would perhaps provide a more complete cata- 
loging background in order to prepare more adequately the graduate 
library science student for the job market. If neither of these two 
approaches is feasible, cooperation by the academician and the practi- 
tioner in planning the course structure for a cataloging and classifica- 
tion course would be of value. 

The respondents did indicate that they preferred to hire new staff 
out of library school and train them rather than hire experienced cat- 
aloged. Since each library is unique in its cataloging procedures, it is 
hard for any library school to train students for positions in different 
libraries. Training a new library science graduate with a good theoret- 
ical background in the procedures of any particular library would be 
more efficient for both the student and the catalog department. 

The respondents also indicate that very few catalog departments 
cooperate with on-the-job experience for students in the cataloging 
courses offered at their university's library school. Programs such as 
practicum programs and internships give the library science student 
very good practical experience, even though they are not offered as 
part of the cataloging curriculum. In some institutions, interns or 
practicum students are placed in the same libraries where they did 
their student work. This is an advantage for both the student and the 
library in reducing the training time involved for a new employee. 
Perhaps if programs such as these could be initiated, there would be 
fewer criticisms about the preparation of the MLS student. 

Cataloging of the future is leaning more toward the use of comput- 
ers, but the respondents indicate that the use of computers does not 
lessen the need for cataloging courses in the library school curriculum 
for cataloging professionals. Although the majority indicate that they 
do train their staff in the use of the computer, some graduates will 
not go into library situations where the computers are now being 
used. Therefore, it would appear that a combination of practical 
knowledge in the use of computers in cataloging plus theory would be 
a useful plan for teaching computer courses. The student then would 
have background knowledge that could be applied in a library where 
computers are used. 

Finally, the majority of the respondents think that theory should be 
incorporated into the cataloging curriculum along with the practical 
aspects of teaching cataloging, but they also think that if only one 
course is taken by the graduate student in this area, it should be more 
practical in nature. 
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A Computer-Produced 
Serials Book Catalog with 
Automatically Generated Indexes 

Helen H. Spalding 



Tfie serials booh catalog of the Iowa Statu University Library provides access 
to some 33,000 serial records by titles, corporate bodies, and subject headings. 
These, access points are generated automatically from the central serials data 
base by a unique computer program thai was' locally written to allow great 
flexibility in the manipulation of records. A wide distribution of the catalog on 
and off campus assures maximum access. Local control of the catalog produc- 
tion permits expansion of the program format by the creation of local tags and 
linkage to related monograph records in tlie card catalog, white providing a 
basis for the further automation of serials control. 

.A. UNIQUE SERIALS CATALOG at the Iowa State University Library is 
the sole public source of bibliographic information describing the li- 
brary's serials collection. The catalog consists of two annual bound 
volumes and is updated by a monthly, loose-leaf, cumulative supple- 
ment. In volume one are approximately 33,000 complete bibliographic 
records listed by title. The second volume contains two indexes, auto- 
matically generated by the local program: the corporate body index, 
which gives titles and call numbers for corporate body main and 
added entries, and the subject heading index, which lists titles and call 
numbers under the appropriate Library of Congress subject headings. 
The supplement updates all three sections, cumulating each month. 
The library developed the catalog in a sequence that enabled the 
program to grow in sophistication while compensating for budget re- 
strictions. This article describes the chronological development of the 
Serials Catalog that resulted in the unique features of the local 
program. 

Creating the Serials Data Base 

In 1969, the three regents' institutions in Iowa, Iowa State Universi- 
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ty (ISU), the University of Iowa, and the University of Northern Iowa, 
began the conversion of their serial records to MARC II format. ISU 
and the University of Iowa had been maintaining separate files of cur- 
rently received periodical titles on magnetic tape. The use of MARC 
II would allow them to standardize the format and, with added mod- 
ifications, create a union list among the Iowa state universities to link 
with larger networks. 1 The initial conversion used eleven MARC tags. 2 

The union list never materialized, but Iowa State University decided 
to produce its serials list in a book catalog because its tape file had 
been upgraded to a list of all currently received serials in the process 
of conversion. The catalog appeared in July 1973 and consisted of one 
volume, listing by main entry all currently received serials, their call 
numbers, locations, and holdings. 

At this point, the library outlined a long-range plan that would 
automate serials cataloging completely. This outline projected stages in 
which the serials data base would grow progressively from a system 
with main-entry access to records batched for updating in a book cata- 
log, to a system with multiple access to records updated in an on-line 
system. The first phase of this plan included the correction and refine- 
ment of the bibliographic data so that the remaining serials informa- 
tion gathering and retrieval would modify accurate, descriptive 
records. During this phase, the staff continued to maintain complete 
serials information in the card catalog. This phase was to conclude 
with a regularly scheduled book catalog that would replace the serials 
information in the card catalog. 

Because of the heavy public use of the Serials Catalog it was decided 
to include ceased titles in the April 1974 edition and to improve the 
quality of the information. The staff expended only 700 hours enter- 
ing additional titles and information and correcting obvious errors. 
This effort lengthened the file to approximately 27,000 titles. Five 
additional tags in the program format enabled the staff to input more 
bibliographic description. 

Decisions concerning cataloging practice also affected the content of 
the Serials Catalog. At the close of 1973, the library adopted successive 
entry cataloging for serials with title changes occurring after May 
1971. As the Guidelines for ISDS (International Serials Data System) 
and the ISBD(S) (International Standard Bibliographic Description for 
Serials) were developed and considered by the AACR revision commit- 
tees, the serials catalogers decided to follow them for determining the 
unique titles of serials. 

These changes appeared first in the catalog of serials listed by main 
entry that was distributed in September 1974. A monthly, cumulative 
supplement updated it. As a new user aid, catalogers placed a refer- 
ence card in front of the first series added entry for analyzed issues in 
the card catalog. This card referred users to the Serials Catalog for 
complete information about the series if the analyzed monographs 
with the series added entry did not provide the needed information. 

During this phase of the catalog's development, study of trends in 
cataloging and recognition of the unique retrieval aspects of a comput- 
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er-produced book catalog led to the decision to resequence the Serials 
Catalog and the check-in records in the serials Kardex to title entry. 

Resequencing to Title Entry 

Previously, serials with generic titles had been entered by corporate 
body main entries because the titles were common or nondistinctive 
apart from the corporate headings. But changes in AACR and LC 
practice reduced this need. Cataloging Service no. 108 announced the 
deletion of AACR 1 rule 162B so that each title would be recorded in 
full, including the name, or abbreviation, or initials of the name of the 
corporate body. 3 Cataloging Service no. 109 stated that in LC entries ti- 
tles consisting only of generic terms would be made distinctive by 
adding a space-hyphen-space and the author statement. 4 For several 
years the ISU Library bibliographic searchers had found the LC de- 
pository card file and the library on-order file easier to search by title. 
The library staff felt confident that unique bibliographic records could 
be identified more readily by using title entry for its serials, especially 
since the records would be listed in the book catalog format with 
accompanying indexes of added entries. 

Also affecting this decision was the belief that user access would be 
facilitated by arranging serials by title. The patron would no longer 
need to guess at whether a serial was cataloged under title or corpo- 
rate body and would not need to figure out the correct form of any 
corporate body main entry. Many indexing and abstracting tools cite 
serials by title, providing the user with a title entry to begin a search. 
Impressions of the difficulty users had in manipulating corporate 
body main entries were supported by user studies elsewhere. Tate re- 
ported a study of a random sample of bibliographical citations that 
concluded, "the type of entry least efficient in locating material was 
the corporate author," 5 and, "the title is a more efficient finding de- 
vice than the main entry." 6 The Atomic Weapons Research Establish- 
ment, Aldermaston, did a survey of users' requests for books and 
found that "the title information was completely accurate for more 
than 90% of the sample, while the comparable figure for author in- 
formation was under 75%. 7 ... In nearly all cases titles which were 
incorrect and untraceable were the result of inversion or the omission 
of commonplace descriptors such as 'report' or 'outline of.' " 8 

The capabilities of the computer-produced book catalog format 
further supported the logic of resequencing to title entry. Corporate 
body and subject indexes would accompany the volume of serial titles 
that contained full bibliographic information. The user who knew the 
sponsoring organization but was not sure if the needed title was 
"Annual report," "Report," or "Company report" could be referred by 
the corporate body index to the appropriate title in the title list. The 
concept of "main entry" would be irrelevant in a system where one 
could retrieve any part of the bibliographic record by a relevant field 
in the machine-readable format. Further, by ignoring all internal prep- 
ositions and articles in the filing of titles, a patron could scan a page 
of "proceedings" and easily find the desired title without worrying 
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about whether it was "Proceedings of the Organization," "Proceed- 
ings—Organization," "Proceedings for the Organization," etc. This 
practice already was in use by several indexing and abstracting 
sources, such as Chemical Abstracts. 

The Serials Department planned to resequence to title entry its 
check-in Kardex, which had been arranged by main entry, when the 
Serials Catalog went to title entry. Retaining conformity between the 
two files would facilitate their use. Reference librarians could handle 
questions about current issues of an entry in the book catalog by look- 
ing for the check-in card in the Kardex under the same entry. Proces- 
sing new titles and bibliographic changes would How more smoothly if 
both the Kardex and Serials Catalog continued to have the same en- 
tries. The clerks checking in a publication could use the title as it 
appeared on the title page, rather than guessing at the form of the 
main entry, to find the check-in record. The check-in staff could iden- 
tify title changes or ambiguous titles in the Kardex by use of the 
copies of the corporate body and subject indexes, handiiy located on 
top of the Kardex. At a future date, checking in cottld be automated 
off the same data base as the catalog because of the identical entries. 

The Kardex resequencing project took place before the final pro- 
duction of the September 1975 Serials Catalog. Using ISBD(S) guide- 
lines, the catalogers qualified or made distinctive duplicate or generic 
titles. About 3,000 of the approximately 11,000 current titles in the 
Kardex required resequencing from corporate author main entry to 
title entry. Preliminary planning and marking of the check-in cards 
prepared for an efficient refiling of the Kardex that took only one 
working week for the serials acquisitions and records staffs to accom- 
plish. Numerous surprises in the file surfaced during the project, 
bringing hidden problems concerning current subscriptions to their 
attention. For the first time, the staff weeded and refiled the Kardex 
card by card, resulting in a file that was freer of errors than before. 

Further Catalog Development 

This Hurry of activity resulted in a new way of retrieving biblio- 
graphic information for serials at the ISU Library. The first volume of 
the Serials Catalog issued in September 1975 was by title, not by main 
entry; the second volume consisted of the corporate body and subject 
indexes, and a cumulative, loose-leaf supplement updated monthly 
both of the bound volumes. 

The advent of the subject index brought an end to filing subject 
cards for serials in the subject card catalog, and there were other 
advantages as well. Both the title volume and the corporate body in- 
dex contained cross-references for the first time. Title cross-references 
in previous editions had been sequenced individually just as the rec- 
ord for each entry had to be sequenced. With the new edition, a local 
tag for title added entries was introduced into the computer program. 
In this special tag multiple title added entries could be listed and the 
computer would automatically generate and file title cross-references 
from the tag. Because the program did not yet provide for assigning 
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multiple corporate body added entries to any one title, the staff en- 
tered only the "main entry" corporate bodies for the first edition of 
the corporate body index. 

The resequencing of the catalog having been completed successful- 
ly, students began pulling serial cards from the card catalog, using the 
book catalog as a guide. Catalogers checked the added entries before 
they were thrown away and matched the main entry cards to the serial 
data base, adding any information that had been left out when the 
titles were input originally. 

The first year of the new catalog brought valuable suggestions to 
the Serials Cataloging Section. The Reference Department appreciated 
the book catalog format for its handiness at the desk in answering the 
many research questions needing the current journal literature. They 
appreciated the easy accessibility of the Serials Catalog, copies of which 
were stationed throughout the library. Some negative responses were 
anticipated concerning the long lists of key or distinctive titles for se- 
rials with generic titles. For instance, there were twenty-six pages of 
"Proceedings" tides. But it was found, instead, that the format of the 
catalog facilitated scanning and the patrons found it easier to scan a 
page of "Proceedings — American Society of . . ." than it had been to 
guess at the corporate author, then guess at the form of the main en- 
try before attempting to look for the serial in the card catalog. 

In the annual editions that followed more refinements were made. 
The corporate body index was printed on green paper, differentiating 
it further from the subject index in the same volume, and cross- 
references were added to the subject index. The program was ex- 
panded to provide for corporate body added entries. A local note tag 
for analyzed series refers users to the card catalog for the analytics. 
Other notes refer users to the card catalog for publications related to 
serials. 

Flexibility of Local Program and Production 

The new ISU Serials Catalog was designed to fulfill specific local 
needs and to permit further development. This rationale led to a com- 
puter program with features and flexibility unique to that serials data 
base. 

A limitation in the program has always been cost. Within each 
annual budget of $23,000, one hundred book catalogs, including the 
monthly supplements, must be produced on the available IBM 370/ 
145-148 dual computer. Because half of the data- processing cost is for 
printing, an economical print format was selected: All letters print in 
uppercase because the mix of upper- and lowercase is more expensive, 
no diacritical marks appear, and spacing and punctuation compensate 
for the reduced readability of complete capitalization. 

Use of university computer and printing facilities saves not only 
money but also time. Because the bibliographic information of serials 
constantly changes and requires updating, the Serials Department 
places a priority on timely supplements to the annual volumes. At 
present the catalog is produced from start to finish on campus except 
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for birlding. The monthly cumulative supplement is prepared within a 
two-week period, from the sorting of the keypunch card batch to the 
delivery of the collated, printed pages ready for insertion in the sup- 
plement binders. 

Producing the catalog locally and limiting the size of the data base 
to serials held at the ISU Library allow for the creation of special lists 
of the titles. Although lists can be generated by any tag or any ele- 
ment of any tag in the program format, four lists are regularly pro- 
duced and used on campus. These are serial records by call number, 
by library location, by country of publication, and by active or inactive 
status. Technical services staff use the list by call number as they 
would any shelf listing, but because this list is in book format it is easi- 
ly reproduced and carried to the desired work station. The Circula- 
tion Department and the bibliographers use both the list by call num- 
ber and the list by library location as they inventory or review the 
holdings in each subject area. Acquisitions staff can use the active/inac- 
tive bibliographies for complete listings of ongoing or ceased titles. 

This ease of sorting information automatically is the basis for the 
organization of the catalog and the unique operation of certain tags. 
By using a programmed algorithm for manipulating the tags and 
alphabetic elements, the computer assumes the burden of sorting in- 
formation by title, corporate body, and subject. Both of the indexes 
are updated automatically whenever a change is made to the main 
record. 9 This machine manipulation makes maintenance of the access 
points easier, cheaper, and more accurate than that of a manual card 
file, which is more subject to human error. The flexibility of multiple 
access points lessens the importance of a main entry point. 

The tags that automatically sort in this manner are the corporate 
body, title added entry, and subject heading tags, and they do not 
appear with the main bibliographic record in the title volume. Instead, 
the corporate body and subject headings sort into their alphabetic lists, 
producing the two indexes. The title added entries automatically pro- 
duce "see" references in the title volume. Any change in a title also is 
reflected in the corresponding cross-reference automatically. When a 
serial title is deleted from the data base, the title added entries, corpo- 
rate body main and added entries, and subject added entries are 
deleted, requiring no manual checking, changing, card pulling, or 
keypunching. 

Cross-references between corporate bodies and between subject 
headings within the indexes now need to be entered separately. 
Another local tag can be created to eliminate this manual system by 
providing the same automatic sort that treats the corporate body, title 
added entry, and subject heading tags. The cross-references in the in- 
dexes are kept up to date by an authority card file that traces for each 
corporate body name and subject heading the "see also" and "see" ref- 
erences to it. A cataloger removing or correcting a corporate body or 
subject heading checks this file and deletes the cross-references that 
are no longer relevant or corrects the cross-references to reflect the 
changed heading. 
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The inputting of an index cross-reference or a bibliographic record 
begins by assigning a unique sequence number to the entry. The 
keypuncher includes this sequence number on the cards keypunched 
for each of the tags. Any one tag can be changed without affecting the 
rest of the record. 

Incorrect directions are printed out each month in an error list, 
allowing the keypuncher to correct such errors in the next batch. With 
the error list are delivered the master list and public list. The master 
list is kept in the Serials Cataloging Section, for it includes the com- 
plete tag display of all records. Until the next run is made, this is the 
most complete source of new information. The public list contains the 
pages the computer has printed for reduction, duplication, and colla- 
tion into the copies of the Serials Catalog, which does not contain the 
full tag display. 

System Benefits 

Besides being the most complete record of serials information the 
ISU Library has ever had, the Serials Catalog has provided other ben- 
efits. Errors are simpler to catch in an easily scanned book format 
than was possible in the card catalog. The facility of the machine- 
readable records provides for checking and improving accuracy on a 
continuing basis as manual maintenance of the card catalog records 
never allowed. For instance, each time the serials are accessed by a 
different lag, a few errors surface that otherwise would never have 
been noticed. If a serials list by location is run, errors in the location 
and holdings tag are prominently displayed because they appear listed 
at the end as leftovers the computer could not fit into the correct loot- 
tions. True, these errors are few in number, but the ease of detection 
and correction of them is facilitated by the computer capability. Cor- 
rections and new information are processed more rapidly with the use 
of machine-readable records. Now, information particular to a title 
needs tagging and keypunching, but multiple entry cards do not need 
to be pulled from a card catalog, corrected, and filed because multiple 
access is automatic. Deleting the complete record of a title consists of 
one simple command. Changing an added entry that refers to several 
titles does not require pulling each title; one merely instructs the 
keypuncher to change the entry for all titles by inputting each title's 
local sequence number and the change in the one tag. The computer 
automatically makes the corrections as instructed. There is no filing to 
do or to revise because the computer correctly sequences all entries 
with each printout. 

To date, there have been more positive than negative reactions to 
the use of title entry. The Reference Department staff, who often 
assist patrons in the use of the catalog, report that patrons find tide 
entry easier to use than traditional forms of entry. Because the tides 
are more often found in the same form in which they are cited in the 
literature, the patron does not have to guess the proper main entry. 
When problems of inaccurate title citations arise, the corporate body 
index and subject heading index are available. Ignoring all preposi- 
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tions and articles in the filing has enhanced the scanning advantages 
of the catalog. Clerks checking in issues at the Kardex are able to 
identify check-in records faster by title. Previously, it was only the ex- 
perienced clerk who could spot corporate body main entries on the 
first try. Title changes are spotted readily upon receipt of the issues 
with the Kardex filed by title. 

Copies of both used and new catalogs are sold nationwide. Each 
year, a paperback cumulative supplement containing all changes made 
between the last and current editions is produced. The used catalogs 
are accompanied by this supplement, bringing the used edition cur- 
rent with the new edition. The ISU Library lends more materials than 
it borrows on interlibrary loan, and most of these materials are photo- 
copies from serials. Interestingly enough, most catalog purchasers are 
research and development offices in private industry who are in- 
terested in tapping the strong collection of current scientific literature. 
With personal copies of the catalog, their loan requests are more accu- 
rate, facilitating prompt fulfillment. About fifty used catalogs with 
their updating supplements are distributed on campus to academic de- 
partments not having ready access to a library reading room with a 
current edition. 

The AACR revision and the freezing of the LC's catalog in 1981 
will affect the plans the ISU Library makes concerning the future of 
the catalogs. The advantages of working on-line, rather than produc- 
ing and batching keypunch cards, and the automation of the Kardex 
have been recognized but have not been acted upon until the institu- 
tion's overall planning for the future has been completed. 

Conclusion 

Because the ISU Library was not afraid to experiment with the new 
MARC format and with some new concepts in serials control, the Se- 
rials Catalog has more than adequately fulfilled its needs for complete, 
accurate, and accessible serials bibliographic information. This 
approach on the part of the library management will provide a basis 
for future growth in serials bibliographic control insofar as patron 
needs require and library resources permit. The development of the 
Serials Catalog exemplifies Gorman's doctrine, "Catalogs are instru- 
ments of communication between the library user {and library staff) 
and the documents the library can make available. Anything increasing 
this communication is good, and anything detracting from it is bad."" 1 
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Changing from Sears 
to LC Subject Headings 

Thomas Schadlich 

This paper briefly discusses the factors that might induce a library to consider 
changing from Sears to Library of Congress subject headings and provides a 
quantitative evaluation of the compatibility of Sears and LC headings. 

.A.S OUR NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC SYSTEM DEVELOPS, it becomes 
apparent that libraries maintaining Sears subject headings suffer a 
disadvantage when they try to tap outside bibliographic resources 
where Library of Congress subject headings are standard. This prob- 
lem exists whether one considers commercial MARC-based cataloging 
services, OCLC, the CIP project, or traditional bibliographic sources 
such as the American Book Publishing Record, Subject Guide to Books in 
Print, or Books for College Libraries. 

While Sears "followed the form of the Library of Congress subject 
headings with few exceptions" so a library could "graduate to the full 
use of Library of Congress headings when collections grew too large 
for a limited subject heading list," 1 the availability, currency, specificity 
and comprehensiveness of LC subject headings compared to Sears 
subject headings provide strong inducements for libraries, even small 
ones, to accelerate their "graduation." 

However, the task of changing headings entails a good deal of 
work, so any library that is considering switching from Sears to LC 
subject headings needs to know how much divergence can be ex- 
pected between Sears and its parent LC list in order to decide 
whether or not the perceived advantages of conversion are out- 
weighed by the problem of changing incompatible headings. Accord- 
ingly, this study was undertaken to provide a quantitative estimate of 
the compatibility of Sears and LC subject headings from the viewpoint 
of the library with an established Sears catalog wishing to change to 
the LC system. 

Method 

A random sample of entries was drawn from a six-months' run of 
Publishers Weekly (January-June 1978) assuming that the books pro- 
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duced during this period were representative of the books that an 
American library would be likely to add to its collection. The issues 
were bound together, and the pages were numbered consecutively. 
Page numbers were drawn from a random number table, and three 
entries chosen from each randomly selected page, one entry from 
each column, with the entry depending on the digit of the page 
number that corresponded to the column. A total of 1,220 LC head- 
ings was drawn from nonfiction entries and checked against the elev- 
enth edition of Sears. Essentially, this simulated the situation that a li- 
brary would encounter as it discovered how the headings for new ma- 
terials fit into the Sears catalog. Each LC heading was assigned to one 
of three conflict type groups that expressed the relationship of the 
heading to the Sears list. Group one contained those Library of Con- 
gress subject headings that exactly matched Sears headings or had 
slight differences that would not affect filing. LC headings that did 
not match the Sears list but did not conflict either were counted in 
group two. These included headings that were more specific than 
Sears headings and headings with geographic or other subdivisions 
not provided in Sears. Finally, the cases where all or part of the LC 
heading conflicted with Sears so that the existing headings would have 
to be changed were assigned to the third group. In addition to the 
conflict type, the Dewey Decimal class number was recorded for each 
heading to discover if there was a pattern of conflict types among the 
classes. To facilitate the process of counting, the conflict group num- 
bers and class numbers were tallied by a FORTRAN program. 

Results 

Table I summarizes the results of the count by conflict type and 
Dewey class. A \ 2 test at the a = .01 level shows a significant dif- 
ference between the conflict group totals found and what would be 
expected if the three types of relationship were equally likely. 
Ninety-five percent confidence interval estimates for the proportion of 
subject headings belonging to each group are: 

Group 1 (match) 
461 + 33 or 38% ± 3% 
1,220 ~ 1,220 
Group 2 (nonconflicting) 
618 _^ 34 or 51% ±3% 

1,220 ~ 1,220 

Group 3 (conflicting) 

141 22 or 12% ± 2% 

1,220 ~ 1,220 

Conclusion 

A library that is thinking of switching from Sears to Library of 
Congress subject headings has many factors to consider that affect the 
magnitude of the task. For example, would the library retrospectively 
change the headings for older materials? Also, would the conversion 
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TABLE I 

Tabulation of 1,220 Subject Headings by 
Conflict Code (1, 2, 3) and Dewey Class (0-9) 



Conflict 
Code 





1 


2 


3 


Dewey Class 
4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Total 


1 


18 


35 


37 


102 


2 


24 


95 


56 


27 


65 


461 


2 


25 


24 


37 


201 


9 


76 


117 


61 


27 


41 


618 


3 


4 


6 


11 


53 


3 


5 


23 


17 


5 


14 


141 


Total 


47 


65 


85 


356 


14 


105 


235 


134 


59 


120 


1,220 



Conflict group codes: 

Group 1 — Exact match between headings. 
Group 2 — No conflict between headings. 
Group 3 — Conflicting headings. 



to LC headings be complete, or would some Sears headings be re- 
tained? Yet, the overriding factor is the number of headings that 
would have to be changed. Factors determining this total are the size 
of the catalog and the number of conflicting headings expected. The 
results of this study suggest that with 95 percent confidence, the 
number of conflicting headings involved in such a conversion would 
be between 10 percent and 14 percent of the existing Sears headings. 
With this information, libraries are in a better position to weigh the 
benefits of Library of Congress subject headings against the work in- 
volved in converting. 

Rkkkrknck 

1. Barbara Marietta Westby, ed., Sears List of Subject Headings (11th ed.; New York: 
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Charles Am mi Cutter: 
Library Systematizer — 
A Brief Review 

Edith Scott 

In this THIRD VOLUME OF The Heritage of Librarianship Series 1 the 
promised objective of the series is fully met, namely, a "carefully 
selected" collection of the writings of a prominent librarian accompa- 
nied by a "substantive, critical essay" assessing the subject's significance 
for librarianship, past and present. Francis L. Miksa's biographical and 
critical essay, based in part on his doctoral dissertation at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, is perhaps even more valuable than the selections from 
Charles Ammi Cutter's voluminous writings. 

The selections are grouped into six categories: library administra- 
tion, three short papers on fiction in public libraries, the library pro- 
fession from the "proposed library convention at Philadelphia" in 
1876 to a report on the 1902 meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, cataloging (more than a third of the writings), classification 
(almost a third), and a few letters and nonlibrary sketches intended to 
give a more personal picture of Cutter. 

Few librarians today return to the nineteenth century for adminis- 
trative theory. Rather we look to Cutter for his principles of descrip- 
tive and subject cataloging and classification without considering that 
these were merely a part of a total library philosophy. Miksa's brilliant 
exposition of the "enculturation process" in Cutter's philosophy of 
librarianship, with cataloging and classification as tools to serve in that 
process, is vital to our understanding of Cutter's purposes. ("Encul- 
turation" as used by Miksa [p. 69] is the sociologically oriented 
definition from the Random House Dictionary of the English Language: 
"the process by which a person adapts to a culture and takes on its 
values.") 

The papers on library administration are interesting illustrations of 
Cutter's philosophy of librarianship in practical applications if we may 
include his delightful "Buffalo Public Library in 1983" (p.91-96) as 
library planning. The three papers on book selection address the 
question of fiction in public libraries, a heated controversy of the time, 
and also reflect his library philosophy. 
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Miksa's selections from Cutter's writings on cataloging are those 
"that are essential to an understanding of his key ideas" (p. 15). The 
section includes manuscript material previously unavailable and sub- 
stantial excerpts from the four editions of his Rules. These latter are 
especially valuable for the juxtaposition of the rules for corporate en- 
try from all four editions. Miksa's commentary on Cutter's principle of 
"specific entry" in the rules for the subject catalog does much to clar- 
ify that frequently misapprehended principle. A tantalizing footnote 
(n.67, p. 73) seems to promise further explication of its more difficult 
aspects in, we hope, a forthcoming publication. 

The section on classification includes papers on Cutter's book- 
numbering scheme, the classification system developed at the Boston 
Athenaeum, and his Expansive Classification. Most of these key papers 
are not otherwise readily available. 

The ten-page section of nonlibrary material consists mostly of travel 
sketches and letters. The two exceptions are a note, "On Statistics and 
Remarriage," and a letter on his plans for the future written to R. R. 
Bowker a few months before his death. Except for the final letter, this 
section has little to distinguish Cutter the person from other cultured 
but slightly pedantic librarians of the late nineteenth century. It is too 
bad that Nina Browne's portrayal of the great "Library Systematizer" 
as an enthusiastic Cakewalk dancer 2 was out of scope for this volume. 

The thirty-four-page bibliography of Cutter's writings that com- 
pletes the work is especially valuable in that Miksa has identified and 
included so many of Cutter's anonymous works which otherwise 
would be lost. The whole volume is, in short, an invaluable addition to 
the literature on cataloging and classification. It should foreclose any 
further invoking of Cutter's name without an understanding of his 
real meaning. 
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Microform Advertising 



Margaret M. Byrnes 



In this article the author summarizes the activities of the RTSD Micropub- 
lishing Committee Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the Monitoring of Microform 
Advertising. Beginning in January 1977, subcommittee members compared 
the advertising of eighty-four American publishers, including all of the major 
microform producers, against a checklist of elements derived from the Amer- 
ican National Standard for the Advertising of Micropublications. Re- 
sponses were received from 64 percent of the companies evaluated, all express- 
ing appreciation for the subcommittee's effort. The subcommittee also drafted 
sample microform replacement guidelines and circulated them to ten micropub- 
lishers for comment. After resolving that a follow-up study be conducted in 
1982, the Micropublishing Committee dissolved the subcommittee in January 
1979. Comments are requested from microforms acquisitions and selection 
librarians regarding the quality of the promotional materials they receive so 
that the results of the subcommittee's efforts can be more accurately assessed. 

I^EQUESTS FOR THE PURCHASE of library materials in microform can 
rarely be processed in a routine manner. When given only a pub- 
lisher's brochure from which to order a microform collection, acquisi- 
tions librarians often find themselves confronted with a number of un- 
answered questions. Before an intelligent selection decision can be 
made, additional details about the microform collection under consid- 
eration must first be ascertained. Factors such as film type and polar- 
ity, reduction ratio, production standards, or method of bibliographic 
control may determine whether the proposed material is compatible 
with the library's viewing equipment, acquisitions policies, or catalog- 
ing standards. Without detailed bibliographic information on the con- 
tents of large collections, the library risks duplicating many titles 
already owned in paper copy. If the reduction ratios used in filming 
the materials differ greatly from those of the rest of the library's col- 
lection, it may be necessary to purchase special viewing equipment be- 
fore the new set can be used. And without an idea of the number of 
reels, fiche, or cartridges included in the advertised collection, plan- 
ning for storage cabinets cannot be done. If information such as the 
above does not appear in the brochures and catalogs, time-consuming 
correspondence between library and micropublisher must take place 
before a purchase request can be approved. 
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For all the above reasons and because many of the microform col- 
lections being offered today require a considerable portion of a li- 
brary's budget, it has become especially important that those consider- 
ing purchase of such materials be as well informed as possible. In re- 
sponse to this need, the RTSD Resources Section Micropublishing 
Committee appointed an Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the Monitoring of 
Microform Advertising (SCOMMA) in July 1976. Its function was to 
encourage publishers of microform materials to observe, where prac- 
tical, ANSI Standard Z39.76-1975, American National Standard for the 
Advertising of Micropublications. 1 The standard enumerates elements 
that should appear in the brochures and catalogs of any organization 
that offers microforms for sale. 

The subcommittee was comprised of chairman E. Dale Cluff and 
members William Allan, Margaret Byrnes, Jack Pontius, and Patricia 
Silvernail. Beginning in January 1977, advertising literature was re- 
quested from a total of 149 micropublishers. Of these, 74 percent re- 
sponded. By the end of 1978, the brochures of eighty-four publishers, 
including all of the major microform producers, had been compared 
against a checklist derived from the ANSI standard. Evaluative letters 
were sent to each, drawing the publisher's attention to the existence of 
the standard and suggesting elements that might be included in future 
advertising. In a few cases, SCOMMA members merely expressed 
appreciation for the thoroughness of the information provided in the 
publisher's literature and emphasized the importance of continuing 
current practices. 

Responses to the evaluations were received from fifty-four micro- 
publishers. Almost without exception, they were appreciative of the 
subcommittee's efforts. Ninety-three percent of those responding indi- 
cated that they either had already begun to incorporate elements of 
the new standard into their advertising or that they intended to do so 
in the near future. Typical comments included: 

Many, many thanks for your interest and especially for taking so much time 
to write to us. Because I design and write the promotion and marketing, I am 
grateful for any feedback that will sell our products better. 

I am extremely appreciative of the detailed examination that you made of our 
work, and I hope that within the year, the advertising will be in conformity 
with the ANSI standard. 

Again, I appreciate receiving your comments. It's always nice to know that 
somebody out there cares. We'll certainly use your evaluation form in future 
to check the quality of our advertising information. 

Most of the letters sent out by the subcommittee specifically ad- 
dressed the final element in the ANSI advertising standard, the com- 
pany's product guarantee and replacement policy. In many cases, no 
statement as to the company's willingness to replace defective micro- 
forms appeared in the promotional literature; many of those that did 
appear needed elaboration. Knowledge of a company's replacement 
policy is an especially important element in the decision to purchase a 
particular microform collection since most libraries do not have the 
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staff needed to inspect with care large microform shipments upon 
their arrival and problems are often not discovered until the materials 
are actually used. Since use might not take place until months after 
the microforms were received in the library, the publisher's replace- 
ment or guarantee policy could have a significant impact on the li- 
brary's budget. 

Twenty-eight percent of the micropublishers who responded to the 
subcommittee's letters explained or elaborated upon their company's 
replacement policies. Comments received included the following: 

Our guarantee/replacement policy is in the hands of our subscribers. We will 
replace whatever they feel needs to be replaced. 

I think the most honest way to approach the matter of defective fiche is that 
if there is a reasonable doubt with regard to whose fault it might be, most 
micropublishers will replace the microfiche free of charge. 

I will try to include a policy statement regarding imperfect or damaged-in- 
shipment microforms in the next revised version of these promotional pieces. 

In response to the need expressed by some micropublishers to de- 
velop a formal policy statement that could be routinely included in 
their advertising, the subcommittee drafted sample replacement 
guidelines and sent them to ten micropublishers for comment. One 
responded by congratulating the subcommittee for formulating the 
guidelines and suggesting that they should become a standard for the 
micropublishing industry. 

Based on the volume and positive tone of the responses received 
from the micropublishers, SCOMMA members rated their project a 
success. One member expressed confidence that the effort would re- 
sult in a greater awareness of and compliance with the advertising 
standard even by companies that did not respond to the letters the 
subcommittee wrote. All believed that the information provided to 
micropublishers during the course of the project will ultimately benefit 
library and publishing communities alike. In terms of furthering com- 
munication between the two groups, the subcommittee's efforts were 
judged to have been extremely worthwhile. 

Its function having been accomplished, the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on the Monitoring of Microform Advertising was dissolved in January 
1979. At that time, the Micropublishing Committee resolved that a fol- 
low-up study be conducted in 1982. Acquisitions librarians and selec- 
tors involved with microform materials are encouraged to communi- 
cate with the Micropublishing Committee on the quality of the adver- 
tising they are currently receiving so that the impact of the subcom- 
mittee's efforts can be more accurately assessed. Comments should be 
sent to the Micropublishing Committee chairman, John Webb, Oregon 
State Library, Salem, OR 97310. 
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Coronado's Rational 
Classification System 

Robert D. Rodriguez 

Francisco de Paula Coronado (1870-1946) developed a classification system 
for the National Library of Cuba when be became director of the library in 
1920. Based on a simple evolutionary model, Coronado's system, which he 
called "Rational Classification System," was entirely derivative and never 
attracted much interest. 



^A^hen Francisco de Paula Coronado (1870-1946), essayist, his- 
torian, lawyer, and bibliographer, was appointed to the directorship of 
the nineteen-year-old National Library of Cuba in 1920, the library 
had no classification system or even catalogs of its holdings. Coronado 
immediately set about organizing the collection and developing a 
scheme of classification. At this time, all of Cuba's public and private 
libraries, most of them with collections of less than one thousand 
volumes, employed arbitrary book arrangements grown haphazardly 
over time and reflecting the idiosyncrasies of their part-time, usually 
volunteer librarians. Only with the development of Havana's Munici- 
pal Library and the Library of the University of Havana in the 1920s 
and '30s and the first formal instruction of librarians in the late '30s 
did the professionalization of librarianship in Cuba begin, and, conse- 
quently, was attention paid to library cataloging and classification. 
Coronado's efforts pioneered this interest in Cuba. 

In an essay written in 1936 — in fact, his only written documentation 
of his system — Coronado told of his efforts to conceive a new clas- 
sification system for the National Library. 1 In order to establish a truly 
scientific system, wrote Coronado, he diligently studied: 

the classifications of Dewey, or Decimal, of Cutter, or Expansive, of Brown, or 
Subject, and those adopted by the libraries of Congress in Washington, of the 
British Museum in London, and the National Library in Paris, as well as tak- 
ing into account the helpful advice found in the better treatises on library 
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economy, such as Delisle, Graesel, Maire, Cim, Fumagalli, Ricardson [sic], 
Sayers, Bostwick, Bacon, Savage, Birkenmajer, etc., and the above-mentioned 
Dewey, Cutter and Brown. The classification we composed we have called 
"Rational." 2 

Coronado's Rational Classification System was based on a purely evo- 
lutionary model, with subject categories identified in the order in 
which they arose historically or have occurred in human thought or 
reasoning (hence, "rational"). The first category had to be an excep- 
tion for works such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, directories, etc. 
(General Works), and books with no particular subject designation, 
which Coronado calls polygraphy, in the sense of varied or miscel- 
laneous writings. Successive categories are true subjects. 

Since the earth is the fundamental aspect of man's experience, 
Coronado begins with studies and descriptions of the earth (Geography 
and Travel), followed by studies and descriptions of man (Anthropology). 
Narration of collective and individual experiences of man (History) fol- 
lows logically. History is a vast field for the collocation of books, and 
is, therefore, divided into four categories: ancillary fields such as 
paleography, epigraphy, numismatics, and heraldry (Auxiliary Sciences 
of History), and then histories of the world, America, and Cuba, the 
latter two subjects specific to the needs of the National Library. 

Man's first need was to eat and sustain himself (Agriculture), and 
after satisfying his physical needs man turned to the higher needs 
born of observation of the world and self (Philosophy). His introspec- 
tion on the natural led to a consideration of the divine (Religion). Since 
man is a social being, his first expression in the context of society was 
through language (Philology), which, refined and developed, yielded 
writing (Literature). Maintenance of health, preservation of life, and 
the means for both followed (Medicine), and the need for similar 
maintenance or preservation of social order led to rules and codes of 
behavior (Law). Satisfied with basic physical needs, man expressed his 
creativity in the plastic arts and in music, song, and dance (Fine Arts). 

In order to transmit all this accumulated knowledge and wisdom, 
primitive man had to instruct his progeny (Education); future discover- 
ies or investigations led to science (General Sciences). Modern man ap- 
plied the principles of science to collective life in its various aspects 
(Social, Political, and Economic Sciences) and was able to use these princi- 
ples to transform nature to benefit his own activities (Technology). Of 
course, science and technology were applied not only to beneficent hu- 
man needs but also to warfare (Military and Naval Science). 

The two parts of the last class of subjects are Bibliography and 
Library Economy. 

All human knowledge is preserved in books, and books transmit knowledge 
from person to person and, over time, from generation to generation. Books 
have their science (Bibliography). Finally, books are preserved in libraries, to 
which those who desire to read them go. There is also a science of libraries 
which teaches how books are organized, how they are ordered, how they can 
be more useful (Library Economy). 3 
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Thus the scheme Coronado proposed was outlined as follows. 



SUBJECTS 



* 

A 


General Works. Polygraphy. 




Geography and Travels. Anthropology. 


D 


Auxiliary Sciences of History. 


E 


Universal History. 


e 


History of America. 


G 


History or Cuba. 


H 


Agriculture. 


i 
J 


Philosophy. Religion. 


1/ 
i\ 


Philology. 


L 


I ltpraMirp 


M 


Medicine. 


N 


Law. 


O 


Fine Arts.* 


Q 


Education. 


R 


General Sciences. 


T 


Social, Political, and Economic Sciences. 


V 


Technology. 


Y 


Military and Naval Sciences. 


Z 


Bibliography. Library Economy. 



Coronado notes that each of the subjects would be further divided, 
with subjects indicated by capital letters, classes or categories of sub- 
jects by lowercase letters, and subclasses by arabic numbers, the entire 
combination of assigned letters and numbers being a "signature." 
Expansion of specific subjects could be accommodated by adding su- 
perscripts to the representative capital letters, e.g., A 1 , A 2 , A 3 ; by du- 
plicating letters, e.g., AA, BB, CC; or by combining capitals, e.g., A, 
AB, AC, AD. Coronado preferred the first and third alternatives, used 
at the National Library at Paris and the Library of Congress, respec- 
tively. 

After some subjects, letters are skipped (such as after H for Agricul- 
ture), because it was anticipated that the National Library's holdings of 
books and materials on Cuba would increase more rapidly in these 
areas and the reserved letter could be used for classifying works on 
Cuba. 

Coronado's system is almost entirely derivative, from its simplistic 
evolutionary model and selection of topics to the general order of the 
subjects and the use of "signatures." Yet for the National Library, 
already the object of public indifference and official neglect, 4 Corona- 
do's efforts were to have a salutary effect, as well as for Cuban librar- 
ianship as a whole. When Jorge Aguayo, assistant director of the Li- 
brary of the University of Havana, introduced American Library Asso- 
ciation cataloging principles and translated Library of Congress sub- 
ject headings in the late 1930s, and Jose Antonio Ramos, technical 
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adviser of the National Library, published his Manual de Biblioeconomiu 
(1943) popularizing the Dewey and Universal Decimal Classifications, 
Cuban library classification was beginning to develop in earnest. 

Coronado's system was soon forgotten, never written, or, indeed, 
used very systematically at his own National Library because of the li- 
brary's overwhelming problems of finance and staffing. What Corona- 
do wrote of Frederick Perkins' 1882 Rational Classification System in 
justifying his own appropriation of the name applied, ironically, to his 
own: "It gained no adherents and was soon forgotten." 5 
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Margaret Mann Citation, 1980: 
Peter R. Lewis 



The Margaret Mann Citation in Cataloging and Classification for 1980 is 
awarded to Peter Ronald Lewis in recognition of his substantial contribution to 
the advancement of a new international standard of cataloging resulting from 
his leadership in the promotion of the development and full realization of the 
International Standard Bibliographic Description: General and in the 
preparation of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, second edition. 
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Peter R. Lewis 

J. C. Downing 

The recipient of this year's Margaret Mann award can justifiably be 
regarded as an admirable representative of British librarianship. He 
has served in all elements of library practice — public, academic, and 
special — besides serving an interesting stint as lecturer in library stud- 
ies at Queen's University of Belfast in Northern Ireland. Throughout 
his varied career he has shown great interest in the ever-changing na- 
ture of library and information services. 

The accumulation of interest and experience has resulted in his 
being offered two positions of considerable significance in the affairs 
of the library profession in the United Kingdom. Both of these 
appointments he has accepted at a point when each responsibility was 
heavily loaded with a variety of problems. Toward the end of 1979 he 
was appointed director-general of the Bibliographic Services Division 
of the British Library. And as a long-serving member of its council he 
was elected honorary treasurer of the (British) Library Association. 
Each appointment indicates the measure of confidence placed in him 
by his administrative peers and professional colleagues. 

Such positions are not attained, nor enjoyed, without deep thought 
upon professional matters. The choice of Peter Lewis indicates a rec- 
ognised ability to give sound advice based on reliable judgement, tem- 
pered by an ability to supply results at a preappointed time. The long 
list of official positions, national and international, and the extensive 
list of bibliographical references has in no way forced him to operate 
at a purely superficial level. 

To most librarians in North America he will be known as chairper- 
son of the Joint Steering Committee for the Revision of AACR, a posi- 
tion which, despite all subsequent arguments about AACR 2, led to 
the clearly determined objective of a unified code of rules represent- 
ing the best American and British practice, while thoroughly reflecting 
the international developments that have taken place since the pub- 
lication of AACR 1 in 1967. The preparation of AACR 2 is undeni- 
ably an essential element in the integration of cataloguing practice 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

Lewis commenced his professional career in Brighton Public Li- 
brary, Sussex, in 1948 at the age of twenty-two, having served in H.M. 
Forces in England, India, and Ceylon (Sri Lanka) during the Second 
World War. He remained in public libraries, moving to Plymouth and 
Chester, until 1955. From thence, until 1965, he worked in the Li- 
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brary of the Board of Trade (now the Department of Industry). Here 
he came under the influence of one of the most energetic and enthu- 
siastic of British librarians, Ken Mallaber, amongst the first profes- 
sionally qualified librarians to take charge of a government library. 

It was as head of Bibliographic Services at the departmental head- 
quarters library from 1959 to 1965 that he became deeply interested 
in bibliographic disciplines, becoming a member of the Library Asso- 
ciation's Descriptive Cataloguing Rules Sub-Committee, the work of 
which culminated in the British text of AACR 1. At this time consider- 
able interest in cataloguing matters was being revived in the United 
Kingdom. From the meetings and seminars held to discuss prospective 
provisions of AACR 1 arose the wish to create a Cataloguing and In- 
dexing Group within the Library Association, with Lewis valiantly 
serving as founding editor of the group's periodical Catalogue and 
Index. 

In 1969 he was appointed chairman of the Library Association's 
Cataloguing Rules Committee and in that year he made his first visit 
to the United States, attending ALA Annual Conference in Atlantic 
City. He also served as British representative at the International 
Meeting of Cataloguing Experts in Copenhagen in the same year. It 
was at this meeting that an international standard bibliographic de- 
scription was proposed, which later developed into a series of stan- 
dards related to all forms of documentary record. Lewis' own interest 
in audiovisual media led to his leaving the chairmanship of the Cata- 
loguing Rules Sub-Committee in 1973 to become chairman of the asso- 
ciation's Media Cataloguing Rules Committee, which was responsible 
for producing the so-called LANCET rules. 

During this period Lewis moved from his lecturer's post in North- 
ern Ireland to become librarian of The City University, London, 
where he remained until 1972 when he was appointed librarian of the 
University of Sussex. He was now working within almost a stone's 
throw of his first library post at Brighton Public Library. 

The years since have seen him participating in an ever-expanding 
range of international, national, and academic library affairs. Besides 
the succession of visits to North America for meetings of JSCAACR 
he has visited Greece to advise on academic libraries at the request of 
the British Council. He has been deeply involved in the affairs of the 
Library Association, serving on many committees concerned with bib- 
liographic, academic, and general subjects. He is a member of the 
editorial boards of the Journal of Documentation and the Library Associa- 
tion Record. 

He has served the British Library as an independent advisor on 
matters of cataloguing, classification, and indexing, as well as an active 
member of committees and working parties of the Standing Council 
on National and University Libraries (SCONUL). 

All this time he has maintained a regular interest in professional 
education, first as an examiner in bibliography for the Library Asso- 
ciation's own curriculum, and later as an assessor at several library 
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schools, before finally taking over the chairmanship of the Board of 
Fellowship of the Library Association. 

In writing this short biography it is difficult to represent compre- 
hensively the many facets of Peter Lewis' professional career. Besides 
all his interests and activities he contributes to a happy home life in 
the delightful Sussex village of Hurstpierpoint. Here his wife, June, in 
addition to attending to the needs of Tim, their son (now attending 
Cambridge), and Kate, their teenage daughter, works in the local 
branch of the county library. 
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Esther J. Piercy Award, 1980: 
Nancy B. Olson 

The 1980 Esther J. Piercy Award is given to Nancy B. Olson in recognition of 
her outstanding promise for continuing contribution to library technical ser- 
vices. 




Joseph Z. Nitecki, Esliiei J. Piercy Award Jury Chan; 1979-80, with Nancy B. Olson, 1980 
Piercy Award recipient. 
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Nancy B. Olson 

Frank Birmingham and Doris Pagel 

During the ten years in which Nancy Olson has been in the library 
profession, her influence has been felt positively and extensively not 
only in general ways by her colleagues in Minnesota but also in spe- 
cific ways by technical services librarians throughout the country. Her 
computer-generated Combined Indexes to the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion Schedules and her indexes to the Library of Congress Cataloging Ser- 
vice Bulletin have made easier and more efficient the work of technical 
services librarians. As a national authority on audiovisual cataloging 
and the use of OCLC and an excellent teacher, Olson has shared her 
knowledge with hundreds of librarians who have participated in her 
workshops conducted at Mankato State University and throughout the 
nation. She has continually given of her time and talent to profession- 
al organizations, especially at the state level, and because of her broad 
interests in many aspects of the library profession and her common- 
sense judgments, she has assisted the organizations in moving forward 
and upward. 

A native of Iowa, Olson graduated with a B.S. degree from Iowa 
State University at Ames in 1957. During the ensuing years she taught 
science and mathematics at intervals in high schools in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, but mainly occupied herself with being a full-time wife and 
mother. She returned to the academic setting as a graduate student at 
Mankato State University in Minnesota in 1969 and also served as a 
graduate assistant in the technical services area of the university's li- 
brary at that time. Upon receiving the master of science degree with a 
major in library science in 1970, Olson joined the faculty of the uni- 
versity as a full-time cataloger. She has remained in technical services 
since, but her change in duties is reflected in the titles she has held at 
various times: nonprint cataloger, book catalog librarian, systems 
analyst, and audiovisual cataloger. 

Olson's enthusiasm for learning led her to continue formal study in 
the areas of computer science, systems, and audiovisual materials after 
receiving the master's degree. Armed with a spirit of innovation and 
with a knowledge of and pride in solid cataloging principles, Olson 
readily and easily, but soundly, integrated emerging cataloging con- 
cepts with the new technology to produce model processes, indexes, 
and catalogs. She designed, developed, and produced the first comput- 
er-generated book catalogs utilized at Mankato State University. Pro- 
duced during 1971—73, they were periodical and serial catalogs and 
subject, title, series, and producer indexes to the institution's motion 
picture, play, and curriculum guide collections. 

In retrospect it is amazing that cataloging librarians had to wait so 
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long for as vital a tool as ihe Combined Indexes to the Library of Congress 
Classification Schedules. Olson compiled these indexes, which were 
published in 1975, and she currency is working on supplementary 
volumes. Her subject and classification number indexes to the MARC 
data base, 1968-78, are equally valuable as reference tools in techni- 
cal service departments in many libraries. She compiles, privately 
publishes, and markets the Index to the Library of Congress Cataloging 
Service Bulletin. She recorded the process f or producing the Index to the 
Library of Congress Cataloging Serr'ice Bulletin for her thesis in the spe- 
cialist degree program at Mankato State University. Her specialist de- 
gree in library media was awarded in December 1978. 

Olson's competence in indexing and the breadth of her subject 
knowledge have been recognized by others outside the library 7 field. 
For example, she indexes the publications of the Red Wing Pottery 
Collectors and the Great Northern Historical Society and Scale Replica 
Railway Association. This summer her first textbook will be published. 
It will concern the cataloging of audiovisual materials according to 
AACR 2. 

Serving as project director for putting OCLC cataloging into opera- 
tion in the library at Mankato State University, Olson learned early 
how to create profiles and analyze the work flow of old and new cata- 
loging systems, how to teach others to tag and code (MARC format) 
bibliographic records for entry into the computer system, how to teach 
computer terminal usage, and how to assist others in coping with the 
overwhelming amount of change involved. During this time she also 
was becoming more and more an authority on audiovisual cataloging 
and classification. She reviewed several drafts of the chapters pertain- 
ing to audiovisual cataloging in the second edition of Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules. Not only does she possess vast amounts of technical 
knowledge and expertise, but she also has the capability of communi- 
cating this knowledge to other persons, working on a one-to-one basis, 
in the workshop setting, or in the academic classroom. She is in great 
demand as a teacher of cataloging audiovisual materials according to 
AACR 2 and of cataloging audiovisual materials into the OCLC data 
base. As a teacher, Olson is able to make the complex appear simple. 
In Minnesota not only has she conducted many workshops but she 
also has been highly instrumental in organizing workshops and other 
continuing education opportunities for librarians to become informed 
about audiovisual cataloging and the OCLC system. 

Olson has channeled her creative energies into professional organi- 
zations also, especially at the state level, where she has been active as 
officer, committee member, and presenter of programs in both the 
Minnesota Library Association and the state chapter of" the American 
Society for Information Science. In 1977 she was elected by the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Library Association as vice-president/president- 
elect. This is noteworthy because no one in the organization is able to 
recall when a technical services librarian was elected to the highest 
office of the association. The election can be interpreted as illustrating 
the high degree of respect and esteem she enjoys among her library 
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colleagues in the state. During her presidency, which followed the 
next year, the association produced its first membership directory. 
Her attention to detail and her belief that every member in the or- 
ganization is of equal importance were good for the public relations of 
the association. Especially outstanding during her presidency was the 
feeling of good will developed with other library professional 
organizations in the state, such as the Minnesota Educational Media 
Organization. 

We who have known Nancy B. Olson from the beginning of her 
library career and who have watched with ama/emem .ir die un bound- 
ing enthusiasm and relentless perserverance with which she has car- 
ried to fruition her many ideas for publications and other projects 
take pride in her having been selected the recipient of the 1980 
Esther J. Piercy Award. She has earned the recognition, and she, no 
doubt, will accept it as the impetus to continue ro grow professionally 
and to make further outstanding contributions to our profession. 
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RS Publication Award, 1980: 
Charles B. Osburn 



The Resources Section selected Charles B. Osburn as the recipient of its Pub- 
lication Award for 1980. Charles B. Osburn, a native of Pittsburgh, holds two 
graduate degrees in library science, an M.S. from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and a Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. Since 
1969 he has field positions of increasing responsibility in academic libraries 
and was recently appointed to the post of vice-provost for university libraries at 
the University of Cincinnati. He has had several books and articles published, 
primarily in the field of French studies. The publication for which he received 
the award is Academic Research and Library Resources; Changing Pat- 
terns in America (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Pr., 1979). 




From left to right: William A. Gosling, RTSD President, 1979-80; Jean B. Hamlin, RTSD Re- 
sources Section Chair, 1979-80; Charles B. Osburn, 1980 RTSD Resources Section Publication 
Award recipient; and Marcia ]. Pankake. RTSD Resources Section Publication Award Jury 
Chan, 1979-80. 
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Editor, LRTS 

11415 Farmland Drive 

Rockville, MD 20852 



Prom: Hans H. Wellisch, associate professor, College of Library and Information 
Services, University of Maryland. — Both the heading and the content of Joan E. 
Mount's article "Demise of a Classified Catalogue: Victim of Progress ?" (Li- 
brary Resources fcf Technical Services 23:422-25, Fall 1979) are saddening e\i- 
dence for the fact that after almost half a century of theoretical writings about 
the classified catalog its nature and proper mode of working are apparently 
still widely unknown or misunderstand by North American librarians. What 
the Laurentian Universily Library had and abandoned was by no stretch of 
the imagination a classified catalog, and it seems that rather than being a 
victim of progress it became one of ineptitude and ignorance, to judge from 
the author's report (I have no personal knowledge of the catalog described). 
A slielilist does not a classified catalog make, nor should alphabetical indexes 
to a classified list in two languages ever be mixed up into a combined al- 
phabet. This is the idea of" a dictionary catalog carried ad absurdum. If in 
addition the classification scheme used is LC, failure is almost certainly as- 
sured, because that classification scheme was never designed to serve as a no- 
tational device for a classified catalog, and its very structure makes it highly 
unsuitable for such a purpose. The Boston University catalog failed for the 
same reason. This is not a critique of the LC scheme but rather one of people 
who try to use inappropriate tools for the execution of a task and then blame 
the tool when the task cannot be accomplished. You cannot expect a screw- 
driver to work well as a chisel, despite some superficial similarities between 
the two. 

A properly constructed classified catalog is indeed an ideal retrieval 
mechanism in bi- and multilingual situations, and thousands of such catalogs 
are in daily use in the U.K., in many European countries, in South Africa, 
and throughout Asia, where multilingual populations make any other kind of 
catalog impracticable. 

Perhaps the saddest aspect of the article is the author's frank admission that 
the users will get the short end of the stick by the kind of progress that has 
been made. This, however, does not seem to disturb the librarians overly 
much. The main thing is to run the university library as cheaply as possible, 
and users be damned. If this be progress we might all be better off without it. 

Editor's note: Letters sent to the editor for publication in this column cannot be ac- 
knowledged, answered individually, or returned to the authors. Whenever space is avail- 
able in an issue, selected letters will be published, with little or no editing, though 
abridgment may be required. Letters intended for publication should be typed double- 
spaced. 
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From: Judith Hopkins, head. Original Cataloging Section, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. — I read with interest the article by Dennis Reynolds and Con- 
nie Capers Thorson, "A Scheme for the temporary classification of materials 
on foreign law" in the Spring 1980 issue of LRTS (v.24. no.2. pp. 129-134). 
While agreeing with the audiors that the treatment of materials on foreign 
law for which the appropriate subclasses of LC's Class K classification are not 
yet available is a problem, I believe that their proposed solution is more 
cumbersome than it needs be. Their reason for preferring to put all such 
material in "K" rather than scattering them in the other schedules (to keep all 
the materia! on law together) makes sense although their assumption that 
such placement will facilitate re-classification after the appropriate subclasses 
of K become available seems to be a daydream. Very few libraries wilt be able 
to afford the effort involved in a complete reclassification. 

Assuming that where an item is classed at time of original cataloging is 
where it will remain, there is another approach that will enable these books 
classified now to be in close proximity with books on the law of the same juris- 
diction after the K subclasses have been published. The Library of Congress 
has published an Outline scheme for Class K which can he found in the Gale 
cumuladon of additions and changes through 1973 (also 1978 cumulation). 
Libraries can assign the class letters indicated in this outline and a main entry 
cutter number. Thus, all the works on African law cited in the article could go 
in KR (Africa) while the ones on Nigerian law could go in KRG (Western 
Africa). 

A further refinement for those libraries that expect to go back and reclas- 
sify after the K schedules have been completed is to leave a blank tine be- 
tween the class letter and the main entry cutter. Thai is the purpose of the 
zero mentioned by the authors of the article. The zero following the class let- 
ters is not printed by OCLC; instead, it triggers the production of the blank 
line. From the examples cited by the authors of items found in the OCLC 
data base with local call numbers, it would appear that the libraries that input 
the Baade, Mensah-Brown, and Elias records are following this approach 
(although the source of the KT used in the Elias book escapes me). Thus, for 
the Mensah-Brown book, the call number would print: 

KR 
M467i 

The advantage of this approach is that it will require little or no erasure of 
call numbers if a library does decide to reclassify as the new schedules become 
available. Instead, the class numerics can be inserted where the blank line now 
appears. The only time an erasure will be necessary is when the classification 
includes a first cutter as part of the class number, thus requiring a second 
blank line (assuming a library puts each cutter on a separate line). 

For those libraries that dci not reclassify, the books marked KR plus cutter 
can stand at the beginning of the African subclass as a chronologically sepa- 
rate collection on the taw of the same jurisdiction. 

As for the Islamic law the authors referred to, LC intends to put that in 
KBL. Even if LC does make some changes from the notation shown in the 
outline, the general order should stay the same, and changes in notation will, 
it is to be hoped, be not too different from that proposed in the outline. 

From: Jack Mills, editor, Bliss Bibliographic Classification. [Abridged]— One can 
agree with almost everything argued by Miluse Soudek in her article 'On the 
classification of psychology in general library classification schemes' (LRTS 
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Spring 1980). But why, oh why is there no mention of the new edition of the 
Bliss Bibliographic Classification? The latter has already published its new 
Class I Psychology and psychiatry (London, Butterworth, 1978) and virtually 
every criterion for an adequate classification of psychology posited in the arti- 
cle is fully met by it. 

Although the Psychology class in BC1 was decidedly superior to the anti- 
quated offerings of DC and LC (and the contribution to it of Loutitt, whom 
Soudek quotes extensively, must have had a lot to do with this) it too suffered 
the central theoretical defect of those other systems in that it lacked a rigor- 
ous analytical basis and consequently failed to give clear and comprehensive 
rules for the consistent placing of complex subjects (let alone provide a spe- 
cific notation by which to represent them). 

BC2, which is a very radical and comprehensive revision indeed, remedies 
this central defect. As a completely analytico-synthetic classification it meets 
exactly Austin's criterion, commended by Soudek, in that ". . . any compound 
subject, however complex, can be broken down into its separate components, 
or facets, and these can be reorganized consistently into a standard pattern by 
reference to a general decision-making model". 

The Psychology class, like every other class in BC2, is completely faceted, 
both conceptually (i.e. the vocabulary is organized comprehensively into cate- 
gories and sub categories according to strictly observed classificatory princi- 
ples) and notationally (i.e. all compound classes, reflecting two or more facets 
or subfacets, can be given a precise classmark). It may be noted also that read- 
ers who associate faceted notation with the complexities of UDC or Colon are 
in for an agreeable surprise when they find that BC2 classmarks are invari- 
ably, for the degree of specifity they achieve, briefer that DC or LC class- 
marks; e.g. Affective psychology IF; Child psychology IM; Social psychology 
IN; Psychiatry IRG; Group therapy ISW; Schizophrenia IVN. Of course, 
highly complex subjects get considerably larger classmarks. But these are in- 
variably much briefer than equivalent classmarks in UDC (which can often, 
but not always, match BC2 in specifity) and incomparably briefer than DC or 
LC if only because these schemes are quite incapable of such precision. An 
example from the Introduction to Class I is: "Mother and two-year olds: a 
study of sex-differentiated aspects of verbal interaction" IMN MMW ORK Q; 
this classmark represents the full subject exactly, formed by a synthesis of 
basic classmarks IMN (Two-year olds) IMM W (Mother-child relation) IOR 
(verbal interaction) 1KQ sexes. 

Two further substantial advantages may be claimed for BC2. Firstly, its ex- 
cellent overall order; e.g., Psychology follows Human biology and is followed 
by Education and Social sciences — a logical and helpful collocation based on 
Bliss's 'gradation in specialty'. Secondly, it provides a number of carefully de- 
signed alternative treatments so that a library or special collection can adapt it 
to a special viewpoint if need be (e.g., psychoanalysis may be distributed by 
subordination to the specific psychological problem such as Personality, or 
collected). . . . 

From: Miluse Soudek, associate professor, University Libraries, Northern Illinois 
University* [Abridged] — As indicated in his letter to the editor, J. Mills consid- 
ers the Psychology class in the first edition of the Bliss Bibliographic Classifica- 



*The editor invited the author to reply to J. Mills' letter. This is her response. It 
should be noted that M. Soudek's paper was submitted to this journal in October 1978, 
while the second edition of Class I was not available in the United States until Novem- 
ber 1978. 
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tion "superior to the antiquated offerings of DC and LC." I concur with this 
statement. In my article ... I expressly mentioned that, in comparison to 
other major classification systems, "only in the Bibliographic Classification of 
H. E. Bliss are psychological sciences treated as a main class, close to biologi- 
cal, anthropological and social sciences." (p. 114) I could not, however, specif- 
ically mention the new Class I: Psychology, Psychiatry (2d ed., London: But- 
terworth, 1978) because at the time of my writing it was not yet available. 
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For the Record 



Bylaws of the 

Resources and Technical Services Division 



Approved Amendments 

The following amendments were 
approved at the membership meeting 
on June 30, 1980. Italics indicate the 
changes. 

Article V. Meetings 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. [Last paragraph] In 
the case of a vote by mail the Board of 
Directors may designate publication of 
the ballot or questions submitted in the 



RTSD Newsletter or in the official journal 
of the Division as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the 
members for their determination. 

Article XIV. Notice by Mail 

Publication of notices in the RTSD 
Newsletter or in the journal of the Division 
or the Association shall be considered suf- 
ficient to fulfill the requirement of notice 
by mail. 



Preservation of Library Materials Section Bylaws 



The bylaws adopted by the Pres- 
ervation of Library Materials Section 
were approved at the membership 
meeting on June 30, 1980, with the 
editorial changes in Article V, Sec. 4, 
last paragraph, and Article XIV 
necessary to make the section bylaws 



consistent with the amendments to 
the division bylaws approved at the 
same meeting. See Library Resources & 
Technical Services 24:182-86 (Spring 
1980) for the text of the bylaws 
adopted by the section. 
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Volume 24, 1980 

Compiled by Edward Swanson 

General Procedures Used in Compiling the Index 

The following types of entries are included: 

a. authors — of articles, letters, and reviews 

b. titles — of articles, books reviewed, and articles about which let- 
ters were published 

c. subjects of articles 

Subject entries for individuals are identified by "(about)"; reviews 
are identified by "(r)"; letters are identified by "(c)." 

Numbers are arranged before alphabetical characters; acronyms 
are arranged as words. 

Paging of Volume 24 

Pages 1-96 = Number 1 (Winter 1980) 
Pages 97-192 = Number 2 (Spring 1980) 
Pages 193-304 = Number 3 (Summer 1980) 
Pages 305-400 = Number 4 (Fall 1980) 
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the 
BOOK 

HOUSE 

SINCE 1962 

JOBBERS SERVING LIBRARIES 
WITH ANY BOOK IN PRINT 

208 WEST CHICAGO STREET 
JONESVILLE, MICHIGAN 49250 



A Style Manual for Citing 
Microform and Nonprint Media 

Eugene B. Fleischer 

This manual provides, for the first time, a 
style for citations of all the nonprint 
media. It is designed to be a companion 
to such works as Campbell's Form and 
Style: Theses, Reports, Term Papers; The 
MLA Style Sheet lor Reports and Theses; 
and Turabian's A Manual tor Writers ot 
Term Papers, Theses and Dissertations, 
It includes models and rules for citations 
of the full range of nonprint media— 
micropublications and nonprint periodi- 
cals, charts, filmstrips, globes, kits, maps, 
microscope slides, models, motion pic- 
tures, realia, sound recordings, and video 
recordings. Brief and complete forms are 
furnished with many examples arranged 
for convenient reference. 
74 pages Paper LC 78-9375 
ISBN 0-8389-0268-5 (1978) $4.50 

Order Department 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



MEET 4 OF THE MCEST 
PROBLEM-SOLVERS IN THE 
BOOK JOBBING BUSINESS! 




PHYLLIS HUTCHISON 





LINDA MARKET 



SHELLEY HELLMANN 



Phyllis and Dana, Linda and Shelley are Midwest Library Service's Personal Customer 
Service Representatives who are specially trained to solve any book ordering problem your 
library may encounter. They are thoroughly knowledgeable in every facet of the library 
jobber business, and if you are ever in need of their services, they can be reached by using 
our TOLL-FREE WATS line, 1-800-325-8833 (Missouri customers please call COLLECT: 
0-314-739-3100). Once you call, your own Customer Service Representative will follow 
the problem through to a satisfactory conclusion— without delay. Remember, Phyllis and 
Dana, Linda and Shelley are workin g for you and your library. It's all part of Midwest 
Library Service's tradition of excellence. 




"20 Years of Service to 
College and University Libraries" 



MIDWEST LIBRARY SERVICE 

11443 St. Charles Rock Road 
Bridgeton, Mo. 63044 



A practical, step-by-step guide 
to the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, 2d Edition 



Handbook for AACR2 



MARGARET MAXWELL 

Designed as a companion to AACR2, this new work will as- 
sist library school students and experienced catalogers in gain- 
ing a clearer understanding of how to apply the most com- 
monly used rules for description, choice of access points, and 
form of heading as set forth in the Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, 2d Edition. 

The Handbook is easy to use since it follows the now- 
familiar structure of AACR2. The organization also has im- 
mediacy in its numbering of paragraphs to correspond with 
specific rules of the code. Explanation and commentary, 
together with full cataloging examples, are keyed to the brief 
statements given by AACR2. 

Rules are elaborated in three ways. First, each chapter 
highlights basic directions and shows departures from AACR1 
as well as relationships to other rules. Second, the rules are 
presented more succinctly for better understanding. Third, for 
almost every rule, a copy of a title page is given to show how 
the rule is applied in actual practice. 



544 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-0301-0 $20.00 




Order Department 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 



Library of Congress 
National Union 
Catalog 
on MICROFICHE 



• Cost Savings up to 70% 

• Reduces Shelf Space by 94% 

• Easier to use 

Advanced Library Systems provides the 
LC NUC on microfiche to hundreds of libraries 
throughout the world — offering the above 
advantages over the paper edition. 




CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1980 and 1981 

Monthly, quarterly and annual updates 
delivered within two weeks of publication 
by the Library of Congress. 



RETROSPECTIVE YEARS 
1953-1979 

5 Quinquenniums 1953-1977, 
plus 1978 and 1979 annuals. 



Only Advanced Library Systems offers the five Quinquenniums 
(1953-1977) on microfiche for immediate delivery. This gives you 
25 years of retrospective NUC's in one compatible and easy to use 
form which vastly reduces search time. 

ALS can also update your NUC collection with monthly, 
quarterly and annual cumulations from 1978 forward 

By switching to ALS from LC hard copy you can reduce shelf 
space by 94%, and have the entire collection at your fingertips. The 



For complete information, use the coupon at the right, 
or call (ei7j 470-0610. 



ALS current NUC subscription is 70% less than the cost of the LC 
hard copy. 

ALS is a single source for complete, compatible, continuing, and 
cost saving microfiche NUC service. 

Also available, the Library of Congress AUDIOVISUAL 
MATERIALS and MUSIC, BOOKS ON MUSIC AND SOUND 
RECORDINGS supplements from 1973 forward, including the 
1973-1977 Quinquennium. 




ADVANCED LIBRARY SYSTEMS INC. 

93 Main Street, Andover, Massachusetts 01810 
(617) 470-0610 

Serving Libraries Throughout the World 



Advanced Library Systems Inc. LRTS-80 l 

93 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 01810 

Please rush me complete information on ALS's NUC 
microfiche service, plus microfiche sample 



NAME — 



_TITLE- 



CROANIZATION- 
ADDRESS 



□ Please have your representative telephone me at {_ 



A Guide to 
British 



J t % (;»uk to 




British Government 



Government 
Publications 



By Frank Rodgers 



This valuable guide presents a broad view of the 
publications released by British government depart- 
ments and related agencies. While the main focus is on 
central departments, liberal interpretation has been 
made of the status of other official and quasi-official 
bodies, so as to include many of the committees, boards, 
councils, and other agencies active as publishers. 

Since most libraries arrange non-parliamentary ma- 
terial by issuing department, A Guide to British Govern- 
ment Publications uses the publishing activities of gov- 
ernment departments as its organizational framework. 
The book is divided into three sections : Part I contains 
an introduction to the British Constitution and Govern- 
ment and to the organization of government publica- 
tions. Part II examines the publications of Parliament, 
and Part III, the largest section of the book, details 
the publications of the various executive agencies. 

The principal emphasis of A Guide to British Gov- 
ernment Publications is on publications currently ap- 
pearing or recently produced by departments presently 
in existence. Each entry includes a brief account of 
the agency's origins, history, and major changes in 
function, xviii, 750p. 1980. (ISBN 0-8242-0617-7). 

$35, U.S. and Canada; $40, other countries. 



The H. W. Wilson Company 

950 University Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10452 



Gaylor d 1 s newest and best 

Our 1981-82 catalog. 




Make sure you have the 1981-82 Gaylord catalog— 
an important working source for every library. 

It's our most comprehensive and informative catalog ever. 
Inside, you'll find many new additions to Gaylord's line of 
finest quality products. And as always, your orders will 
be shipped quickly and safely. If you haven't received 
your catalog, call us toll-free at 800-448-6160. 

GAYLORD 

The trusted source 
for library innovation. 

Gaylord Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221 (315) 457-5070 Gaylord, Box 8489, Stockton, CA 95208 (209) 466-2576 
Gaylord, Furniture Manufacturing Division, Sanford, NC 27330 TWX: 710 545 0232 



AACR 2 Will Affect 

You And Your Library 

HERE'S A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO 
APPLYING THE COMING CATALOG CHANGES . . . 



GETTING READY 
FOR AACR 2: 

THE CATALOCER'S GUIDE 

by Chrlsta f.b. Hoffmann 




1 





Clrv 


state 




P.O.t 


signature 





Orders from individuals must be prepaid. Postage and handling of SI 50 per 
book Is added to all other orders. 

Return to: KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY PUBUCATIONS, INC. 

2 Corporate Park Drive 
White Plains, N Y. 10604 



The implications of AACR 2 are far-reaching. Every librarian 
must understand the code and be prepared to translate the 
theory Into library practice. 

our new handbook, ccttinc ready for aacr 2: The cata- 
logers Guide, Is designed to explain the controversial new 
rules In down-to-earth language and to show the variations 
between aacr 1 and AACR 2. 

More than 100 pages of actual cataloging examples show 
the rules In action. Facsimile title pages are presented with 
Illustrations of catalog cards which compare AACR 1 rules 
with AACR 2 rules. Written by an experienced cataloger who 
worked on the new rules, this easy-to-read compilation of 
cataloging examples and formats ranges from books, mono- 
graphs, and manuscripts to serials, sound recordings and 
photographs. Thus, the reader is shown specific cataloging 
solutions as well as aacr 2's general theory. 

Chapters on terminology, rules of punctuation, choice of 
entry and forms of headings— along with cataloging aids, 
resources for further Information and a checklist of points 
to remember— make this guide an Important reference as 
well as a working tool. 



THERE'S ONLY ONE NAME TO 
REMEMBER WHEN ORDERING 



• PERIODICALS 
(FOREIGN & DOMESTIC) 

CONTINUATIONS/ ANNUALS 
MICROFORMS 

• NEWSPAPERS 

• IRREGULAR BOOK OR MONOGRAPH SERIES 



MORE INFORMATION ON EBSCO 
IS ONLY A TELEPHONE CALL AWAY . . . 

(205) 252-9011 

P.O. BOX 2543 /BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 35202 

TELEX 5-9717 



11 U.S. OFFICES / TORONTO / RIO DE JANEIRO / AMSTERDAM 

EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 

150,000 SERIAL LISTINGS FROM 47,000 PUBLISHERS WORLDWIDE 



NEW 

VOLUMES 

in the Gale 
Information 
Guide 
Library 

The highly praised Gale Information Guide 
Library consists of nineteen series of subject 
bibliographies focusing on topics of 
specific, contemporary interest in medium- 
to-large libraries, whether academic or 
public or special. All volumes are priced at 
$28.00 each and are subtitled "A Guide to 
Information Sources!' Annotations and 
indexes are important features of each 
volume. 

Reviewers for Choice, Library Journal, 
"Reference and Subscription Books 
Reviews" Wikon Library Bulletin, and 
elsewhere have praised volumes in the series 
with such words as "excellent" "highly 
recommended',' "indispensable',' and 
"invaluable!' During the past several years, 
volumes from the Library have been 
distinguished in Choice's annual list of 
"Outstanding Academic Books" and 
ALA's "Reference Books of the Year!' 

Listed below are recently published volumes 
in some of the series. Write for the catalog 
listing all the volumes in the Gale 
Information Guide Library. 

ALL BOOKS ARE SENT 
ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 

Customers Outside the U.S. and 1 Canada 
add 10% to prices shown. 



GALE 

Research Co 

Book Tower 
Detroit, MI 48226 



•i 



Urban Studies 

Urban Finance and Administration. Jer 

Mikesell. Concentrating on materials p 
1950s through 1978. the guide's orien 
predicted urban fiscal structures and 
Urban Indicators. Thomas P. Murphy, 
of the literature of the field with empt 1 
lished since 1970 234pp. 

Health Affairs 

Cross-National Study of Health Systerr 
and Data Sources. Ray H. Elling. 293 
Cross-National Study of Health Syst 
Regions, and Special Problems. Ray 

guides cover a wide range of sources 

descriptions of health systems in differ 

monographs, journal articles, officia 

lished dissertations 

Health Statistics. Frieda Weise 

available vital and health statistics dal 

agencies, organizations, and individuals concerned \ 

planning, provision, or evaluation of health services. 

Professional and Scientific Literature of Patient Edi 

Lawrence W. Green and Connie Cavanaugh Kansler. E> 

the literature of public health education, medical so 

social psychology, educational psychology, medi 

thropology, and more. 330pp. 

Natural World 

Energy Statistics. Sarojini Balachandran. Identifies i 
publications devoted exclusively to energy statistic 
272pp 

Range Science. John F. Vallentine and Phillip L. Sims, 
the functional needs for range scjence information ir 
making administrative and managerial decisions, r 
preparation; preparing range and ranch plans or coi 
reports, and more 231 pp 

Man & the Environment 

.Water Pollution. Allen W. Knight and Mary Ann Simmo 
vides a selected reading list' for researchers with 
backgrounds and exposure to the study of water p 
278pp. , 

Economics 

American Economic History. William K. Hutchinson 
time period from American colonial era to present. 2{ 
Regional Statistics. M. Balachandran. Identifies and c 
by subject categories most of the available sm 
socioeconomic data sources of interest to marketing 
nel, economists, regional planners, and business p 
257pp. 

Urban and Regional Economics. Jean Shackleford. D 
tn did crhniars in hnth research and teaching a< 

* 

s N . Cofer. Concentrates oi 
Dooks and review articles, 
loria Behar Gottsegen and 
he literature of the philos 

u icui ouoai u, .a,, , * ui , m, . .unism and the basic principle 
contributed to the beginnings of demarcation 
humanistic psychology. 185pp. 



